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o IN THIS ISSUE—A REPORT ON 
- THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES 


“Every indication points to an increasing number of trade barrier 
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conferences in the future.” 

This finding of an investigation of state trade barriers by BusINess 
WEEK is important news for business. For, at last. interstate confer- 
ences have begun to make some headway toward lowering these 
obstructions to free trade within the United States. 

For business executives who will contribute to such conferences 
and for all those who watch from the sidelines, Bustness Week 
reports its investigation in this issue. 

The survey shows that every one of the 48 states has circumvented 
the Constitution and erected some barricades against trade from other 
states. Tabulation of 13 principal types of such restrictions reveals a 
total of 304 of them in operation. They have come particularly fast 
since 1929 when legislators decided that depression had put a 
premium on keeping wages and trade at home. Recent years have 


seen a series of vendettas of reprisal between the states. Even 
municipalities have taken a hand. 

Business WEEK’s news has traced the growth of the war between 
the states and the first moves toward an armistice. This report tells 
how the war started, how far it has spread. what it has cost. and what 
are the prospects for peace. Business, supposed beneficiary but real 
victim of state trade barriers, has a vital interest in its findings. 
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O you know that the American rail- 
D roads can haul,speedily and efficiently, 
more than a billion tons of freight a year 
more than 30 tons for every family in the 
United States? 


Do you know that the railroads handle 
more than eight times the tonnage handled 
by any other common carrier serving the 
nation? 


Do you know that the railroads do this 
job at an average charge of about 1 cent for 
hauling a ton a mile? And that this is far 
less than the average charge made by any 
other carrier providing general transporta- 
tion service ? 


Do you know that the average capacity of 
a freight car is more than 48 tons—and 
that many locomotives are able to pull, in 
a single train, a load of 5,000 tons? 


These are facts—and they are made pos- 
ible because the railroads have the real 


WASHINGTON, D.C 






super-highways of today and tomorrow, 
built and maintained by private enterprise. 


That is why the American railroads pro- 
vide the most modern transportation in the 
world—mass transportation by means of a 
single power unit pulling a long train of 
cars—over a steel “highway” used for no 
other purpose but mass transportation. 


And that's the only kind of transportation 
which makes possible our modern world 
of mass production and mass distribution 
of the things which the American people 


need and enjoy. 





ion of the world 


While railroads have been doing our haul- 
ing since oxcart days, they have kept pace 
with the times by constantly improving and 
modernizing their track and equipment. 
The billions of dollars invested in im 
proved facilities have been railroad dol 
lars—not tax dollars. For railroads build 
their own tracks, maintain them, and pay 
taxes on them. 


When you look at the record of the rail 
roads and the job they are doing, you can 
see why government transportation policy 
should give all carriers equal treatment 
and an equal opportunity to earn a living. 
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: “GRANDCIRCLE” RAIL TICKET - 


$90 in coaches— $135 in Pullmans (ptus 4 fort 
e or 2 passengers in « lower berth 


Start from your home town—visit both the 
New York and the San Francisco World's Fairs 


. —and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
; overs anywhere! Get the full facts from 
your ticket agent about the greatest 
\ travel bargain in history! 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


— 
BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. S7TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Extra attraction in this wee) 

Business Week is the specia 

page 31, on “The War bet 
States.” It’s not the war tha 
back in 1861. It’s a new one dat 
roughly, to 1929. That was the 
states began to set up trade bar 


a vengeance. Every one of the 
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has some kind of trade barrie r? 
gether there are 300 of them 
tion and the competition bet 
states to keep them in operatior 
to nothing short of a bang-u 
Business Week this week tells 
state trade barriers—how t 
started, what they're doing to 
what hind of future they have 
them. All about the war, the po 
for peace, and the place of busin: 
conflict page 31. 


Neutrality 

Tue Senate Foreign Revation 
mittee stopped one battle and 
another over the President’s req 
revision of the Neutrality L: 
week, but the immediate issue a 
wasn't so much neutrality as 
political prestige. The figures sh 
the House bill's embargo prov 
likely to be ineffective, limited as 
the arms and munitions export 
“implements of war” that fear! 
tions want from us are airpla 
total licenses issued last year of 
000,000, only $6,500,060 were f 
and ammunition. What the Ne 
Law means to business, with 
“American Sales of War Mat 
showing what’s been happening | 
ments of war materials under 
Neutrality Act—page 15. 


Liquor 


Tue Brewers got together not lo 
and worked up a system for keep 
bad boys in the industry under « 


They called it the “Nebraska 


(BW—Jull’39,p25). The distillers 


developed some plans of their ow! 
to keep the bad boys in their tr 
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It’s an indication that the distillers 
hrewers have a lot of problems in 
a fact they've deniec 
The distillers’ clean up 
ire two—A “Connecticut Plan” 
‘Ohio Plan.” The Distilled Spirits 
ite is behind the drive. The DS.I 
ces a group of privates citizens, gets 


on after all 


me time 


in 


to watch for violations of the law 

etail liquor dealers, report such viola- 

s to their State Liquor Commission. 
That's the Connecticut Plan. It’s work 
The Ohio Plan concerns itself, 
with retailers, but with the distillers 
The story of the industry's 


nne 


! selves 
m movement, headed “Liquor Clean- 


U) page 22 


Wheat 

lr WILL BE A MARKET the 
orld grain trade for another 12 months. 
Even though the U. S 
ive, the U. S. and all the big exporting 
vintries have large surpluses left over 


BUYER’ in 


has cut its acre- 


from the old crop year which ended June 
0. What’s ahead for wheat, in the story, 
Wheat Seeks Buyers,” with two tabula- 
16 


ons 


page 


Tractors 


INTPRNATIONAL Harvester got in line 
this week and stepped into the field with 
a new small tractor. Allis-Chalmers has 
heen in the field since 1987. Ford moved 

this month just ahead of International 
Other 


rhe competition for the fall sales season 


Harvester. “babies” are coming 


s going to be plentiful. The details on 
e International Harvester machine, 
alled the Farmall-A, the 

tractors match up, in the story, “The 
lractors Are Running Hot’”- 


how small 


-page 17. 
Tires 


Beacn (Calif.) Better Busi- 


ness Bureau cracked down on a Firestone 


Tue Lone 
tire dealer recently and hauled him into 
court on charges of fraudulent advertis 
ng. The case has national implications 


page 24. 


Iron Roads 


MINNESOTA IS GOING TO LAY a half-mile 
More skid proof, 


lurable as a “man-hole cover,” and no 


strech of cast-iron road 


more expensive than ordinary paving 


util- 
possibly 


materials, since low grade ore is 
the future 
find himself riding on iron highways- 


37. 


ized, motorist may 


page 


Butane Buna 


UNLIMITED supPLies of cheap butane gas 
in now be utilized in synthetic rubber as 

esult of a new process just announced 
the 
evented commercialization of synthetic 


st factors— obstacles which have 
bbers in foreign as well as domestic ex 
eriments—are now low enough for buna 
es to compete with regular tires at pres- 
market Why 


ght turn out to be tomorrow's tires 
e 38. 


prices butane tires 


WHY ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS? 


ONE OF THE FUN 


REASONS F 


@ In doing this job for machinery manu- 
facturers and users, the bail/ bearing is 
outstanding. 

Because friction is practically eliminated 
in the ball bearing, there is no adjustment 
due to wear. This in turn means extreme 
Accuracy—not only in new machines, but 
throughout their Jonger life. 


So advantageous are New Departure ball 
bearing applications...in lower maintenance 
costs, in increased accuracy during pro- 
duction, in longer machine life... that first 
costs are hardly an important considera- 
tion. Accuracy means greater profits! 


For interesting brochure,BW3, Accuracy 
Pays Extra Dividends,” write to New 
Departure, Division General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 


DAMENTAL 


OR USING ANTI-FRICTION 


BEARINGS 








Expect Exceptional 
Performance of 


NEW DEPARTURE! 





Throughout ten gruelling years, 
of two and three shifts every 
day, much of it at high speeds 
with carboloy tools...these New 
Departure ball bearings proved 
their ability to maintain accur 
acy under severe conditions 
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RON FIREMAN 


‘s to make an 





Eliminate guess-work! 


Let's sit down at a table—you on one side 
and Iron Fireman on the other—and /ook 
at the arithmetic on your boiler operation. 
We will lay before you an engineering 
report on your steam costs. This report 
will contain full facts and figures on what 
Iron Fireman firing can accomplish in 
your boiler room...taking into considera- 
tion your steam load, the load cycle, your 
local fuel situation, and other factors. 


A Reliable Estimate of Potential Savings 


This Iron Fireman engineering report will 
give you a conservative estimate of your 
fuel costs with Iron Fireman firing com- 
pared with your present costs. The report 
will estimate your potential savings in 
firing room labor; estimate the various 
betterments and advantages you may ex- 
pect; and include a rock-bottom quotation 
on an Iron Fireman installation. No obli- 
gation to you. We will work in cooperation 
with your own consulting engineer or en- 
gineer. To obtain this valuable report, 
mail the coupon below. 
Iron Fireman Poweram— 


world’s standard power 
stoker. 






FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stoker 


r = —O0. K.. MAKE THE SURVEY a 

| 

| leon Fireman Mfg. Co., Portia Ore , Clevela T to 
Mail to 3145 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ob 

| We'll take advantage of vour offer, Make an I 

| Fireman Engineering Survey t r stea 

| 
Send Industrial Power Catalog 


Commercial Heating Catalog 


Name 


Address 
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Making Money 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., will 
spend $1,500,000 for plant expansion, in- 
cluding buildings and a new paper-mak- 
ing machine with auxiliary equipment. 

The British government is ordering 

large quantities of fire hose from Amer- 
ican manufacturers . . . Hewitt Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, has received what is 
called the biggest fire-hose order in the 
history of the American rubber indus- 
try—it’s for 675,000 feet of 24-inch in- 
ternal diameter fire hose, for use by 
the Air Raid Precaution Fire Brigade. 
What's New? 
Pepsopent Co. is introducing Pepsodent 
Liquid Dentifrice, competing with Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s Teel . . . Its color is 
green, while Teel’s is red. 

Now rubber faucet-washers come in 
eans . .. Kirkhill Rubber Co., of Los 
Angeles, is packing washers in sets of 
100 in friction-top cans, to avert the 
deterioration that results from the en- 
trance of air into paper cartons. 


Our Times 
Western Union has begun a special 
birthday greeting service to Canadian 
points ... The kind of greeting tele- 
gram that costs 25¢ when sent between 
two points in the United States, may 
now be sent to points served by the 
Canadian National Telegraphs for 40¢ 
To other Canadian points, the rate 
varies. 

C. Doering & Son, Inc., of Chicago, 
have bought all the assets of Automat 
Molding & Folding Co., Toledo, manufac 
turer of butter-packaging machines, and 
is operating it as a Doering division, 
called Automat Packaging Machine 
Works, with headquarters still at Toledo 

Motorists can get the 1939 edition of 
Studebaker’s “vacation check book,” a 
ready aid to the easy forgetter .. . It 
contains check-lists under such headings 
as, “What to Take for Your Car,” “Be- 
fore You Leave Home,” “Stopping Over- 
night,” and “If You Are Camping Out.” 


Adhibitions 
Outp Gotp has changed its animated- 
cartoon sign at Broadway and 43rd St., 
N. Y., to one called “Circus,” created 
by Douglas Leigh, and showing 20 typ- 
ical circus acts, some so dangerous that 
the spectator’s blood curdles blissfully. 

And on the other coast, the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange intends to 
spend $500,000 this summer in a cam- 
paign on the Sunkist brand of Valencia 
oranges, to increase the sale of orange 
juice. 

In full-page magazine ads you can see 
a photograph of a lovely nude woman, 
with highlights on her cheek, arms, un- 


derarms, thighs, and legs—and 
background the one word “Imra 
In case you wonder who is Imra, 
is she, that all our swains ador 
you can find the answer below, 
copy—‘Imra is unsmelly” . . . And 
you learn that unsmelly Imra isn’ 
nude lady, after all, but is a new, * 
less, painless depilatory,” market: 
Parfums Chevalier Garde, Inc 


Colory 


TRUCKS ARE GETTING into more ac 
because of their generally drab 
and consequently all trucks shoul 
painted a standardized shade of y 
says Vernon Scobie, director of | 
and employee relations of the G 
American Tea Co. 

Color -Affiliates, a group of ladies’ 
cessory manufacturers or distributors 
shortly announce five exclusive new 
ors for fall . . . The members are N 
man Blum Co., distributor of K 
gloves; Knox Hat Co.: Koret, Inc.., } 
bags; and Palter de Liso, shoes 

The National Retail Dry Goods A 
has a color coordination comm 
headed by Vactor T. Chambers of 
Associated Merchandising Corp., N. \ 
which is a buying agency for a number 
of large department stores .. . Wi 
this committee has chosen green as 
color hit for fall; says green will « 
pass black for casual wear and 
dresses, and will only be second to b 
for dress coats and costumes 


Sales Strut 


Canapa Dry Gincer Ate, Inc., is ex 
perimentally reintroducing Spur, a 
drink competing with Coca Cola. 

“Light as a Quill” is the slogan 
which Salz Bros., Inc., N. Y., manuf 
turer of pencils and fountain pens 
marketing its new line of pens, in w 
a metal plating is used on a light plast 
to prevent finger fatigue. 

Add What’s New? 

You can Get a photograph reprod: 
and etched in stainless steel, by a | 
cess developed by Stainless Steel P: 
ucts Co., Youngstown, O., using Repu 
Steel Corp.’s Enduro . . . By this met! 
you can perpetuate the memory of peop! 
and of pets; and you can also utilize 
it in testimonial and portrait plaques, 
memorial and building plates, golf course 
markers, book ends, or name plates on 
trucks. 

Thomas Textile Co., N. Y., is intro- 
ducing a patented diaper, Panelette, 
which has panels of additional absorb- 
ency that are woven into the cloth, so 
that you don’t have to fold the diaper 
with special care to get enough thickness 
at the critical place. 
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wasttncTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

Congress will shoot some holes in 
F.D.R. s $2,560,000,000 self-liquidat- 
‘ng loan program, but it will get by. 
Trading on Jesse Jones’ reputation, 
he will break the back of opposition 
10 “a Presidential pork barrel . 
“, political slush fund in disguise. 
Banker Jones has been reconciled 
, the plan by a provision that 
would protect the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., through which all 
funds would funnel; it’s stipulated 
that if the RFC should go into the 
red, any deficit would be covered 
by future annual appropriations 
from the Treasury. Thus, Roosevelt 
will control the scope of the lend- 
spend operation, but the contingent 
liability that the government as- 
«mes would not show up in the 
budget till it occurs. 


Money for Boys Back Home 


lr ANYTHING, this strategy is too smart. 


' 
ti 


Many Congressmen don’t like it, even 
wh they will vote for it. They will 
te for it because there is money in it 
r their districts. 
Local public works 
ral electrification ($460,000,000) , and 

farm tenancy loans (500,000,000) —all 
attractive terms—won’'t be sneezed at, 

there’s griping 
vainst elimination of the old PWA 
itright subsidy of 45% on public works. 


hough considerable 


Others Not So Popular 


REALLY DAMAGING OPPOSITION will be 
rected against other items which don’t 
read money around generally. It’s 
robable that the item of $750,000,000 
for toll roads will be crippled or killed. 
Purchase and lease of equipment to 
the railroads has no popular appeal and 
: opposed by Sen. Wheeler, the Senate’s 
yecialist on transportation. However, 
fer of straight loans to the railroads for 
s purpose is likely. 
\s predicted, the original ear-marking 
' $500,000,000 for foreign loans has 
een used as a trading point by the 
President. Congress now is asked only 
increase the Export-Import Bank's 
revolving loan fund from $100,000,000 to 
*200,000,000. This is very satisfactory 
export trade interests, but opposi- 
n in Congress still is strong. 


Neutralizing Neutrality 
DespIre THE ADMINISTRATION SETBACK 


n neutrality in the Senate Foreign Re- 
itions Committee, Roosevelt and Hull 


ae still hopeful that something can be 


worked out this session. They are par- 


ticularly anxious to get rid of the em- 


argo on shipments of arms. 


($350,000,000) , 


Meanwhile, the British government has 
been advised by unofficial representatives 
that in the event of trouble with Hitler, 
Britain must not declare war but follow 
the Japanese-Chinese pattern. Such ta 
tics would permit the White House, ac 
cording to this advice, to exercise its 
discretion in recognizing the existence 
of a state of war. It could blink at the 
actuality of war, just as it has in the 
Oriental situation, and by failing to act 
permit the continued shipment of mu 


nitions from U. S. to British ports. 


Determined Opposition 
IN TRYING TO REPEAL the embargo on 
shipments of “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war” to belligerents the 
Administration is opposed by a group 
of senators who have pledged themselves 
to talk any such repeal to death. Since 
the number is more than one-third of 
the Senate, it 
without a break in the neutrality bloc’s 
ranks, to gag them by imposing cloture 


would be impossible 


This situation could only be changed by 
winning over some of the senators in 
volved. 


McNutt Sidetracked? 

“Doers HE KNow he’s been given the kiss 
of death?” is a favorite question in Wash 
ington concerning appointment of Paul 
McNutt, Indiana's “it and umph” Pres 
idential candidate, as head of the new 
Federal Security Administration. Paul 
doesn’t think so. He thinks he has a 


> 
Rooseve ts 


good chance o run with 


blessing 


TVA Gets a New Boss 

ConeGress, not Lilienthal, is now running 
Valley Authority Phe 
House-Senate conferees compromised on 
$61,500, 000 of bonds to allow the Au 


the Tennessee 


thority to carry out purchases of private 
Alabama, and 


That's a sizable boost over 


properties in Tennessee, 
Mississippi 
the figure the House had authorized, but 
the significant thing is that all the money 
If TVA 


? 


is allocated to specific pure hases 
now wants to expand its area further, i 
has to come to Congress and ask for the 
money. However, Sen. Norris won his 
fight to take geographical limits out of 
the bill (BW—Jun24'39 pls). 


Break for Employers 
TuHat NEW rvULE of the National Labor 
Relations Board 


to request certification of collective bar 


permitting employers 
gaining groups won't be a boon to all 
employers, for the board won't act except 
“where two or more labor organizations 
are claiming a majority” and neither 
petitions the board 

This 


cases, but where two or more unions are 


cover a good many 


rule will 


competing for members and are uncer 
tain of their majority standing, the 
employer will just have to bear it 


NLRB also has made 


rules, generally improving the chances 


new proc edural 


for good administration and has re 





Fight Postponed 





All set to battle to the death against 
the Administration’s program for re- 
pealing the arms embargo, Senators 
Bone, Borah, Nye and Holt, leaders 
of the non-intervention or isolation- 
ist bloc, put filibustering 
speeches up on the shelf this week 


their 


Acme 
after the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted not to settle the is- 


sue this session (p .14). However, the 
senators were keeping their speeches 
well within reach in case the Presi- 
dent should succeed in forcing the 
issue out on the floor of the Senate. 
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| moved the regional directors’ right to 
appoint trial examiners, lodging this im- 


portant job in the Washington head- 
quarters 

The hand of William N. Leiserson, 
newest NLRB member, is seen in the 


regulations, and the national board is 
| expected to assume an ever more watch- 
ful supervision over regional affairs as 


his influence spreads. 


| On the Hot Spot 


Dire prepictions by Southern mill own- 
| ers that nothing will do more damage to 
the New Deal in Dixie than setting a 
324¢ minimum wage for the cotton textile 
industry are taken as evidence by left 
wingers that they are on the right track 


to more votes by insisting on higher 
| wages for the laboring man. 

Under political pressure from both 
sides, Wage-Hour Administrator An- 


drews will be tripped up whichever way 
he jumps. Southern manufacturers will 
drag him into a long court battle if he 
orders the 324¢ rate into effect. Northern 
manufacturers will sue him if he doesn’t 


issue the order 


Doubt Building Crackdown 


SMALI 
is seen by 


CHANCE of practical application 
public housing officials for 
Thurman Arnold’s proposal that federal 
and state housing agencies direct their 
funds into localities in which building 
first cracked by anti-trust 
against manufacturers, contrac- 


costs are 
action 
tors, and unions. 
Handicaps on construction admittedly 
| are worst in the big cities that will be 
included in the Justice Department’s 
next fall, but few officials 
Arnold’s optimism that a big dent in 
prices will result. 


drive share 


Invitation to a Suit 


A NEW TECHNIQUE is being used by the 
Justice Department in its grand jury 
investigation of management engineer- 
ing companies. Of the three varieties of 
subpoenas going out, the first is the con- 
ventional type, but the others are some- 
thing like although they 
don’t exactly make attendance optional., 
In effect, they say, “Are you willing to 


comer 


invitations, 


Some trade associations welcome the 
inquiry, believing it will free them of 
any stigma of being controlled and leave 
them a clear field in which to perform 
legitimate functions. Others are fearful 
that Justice Department charges of as- 





sociation control by management engi- 
neering firms are confusing to the layman, 
that the investigation will do them more 
harm than good, that the inquiry is an 
opening for further anti-trust 
prodding in their field. 


wedge 


Arnold on Fair Trade Track 


Tue Department oF Justice is pushing 
its search to discover if fair trade laws 


| are resulting in illegal price-fixing com- 
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Attention: Independe 1; 


WHEN THE INDEPENDENT RE 
and their congressional spok: 
go sailing down the Poton 
Sunday, July 16, to plan thei: 
chain campaign for the 1940 


tion and Congressional 
(BW—Jul8°39,p28) , there wv 


a cloud in the sky—courtes 
Treasurer Armstrong of the > 
of Colorado. 

This week, Colorado’s trea 
sent bills to General Motors, | 
and other big eastern auton 
totaling about 
Other bills 


go to big oil companies. Col 


manufacturers 
a million dollars 


contends that under its store li: 
law 
panies must pay chain store 
on their outlets in the state. 1 
buttressed by 


the automobile and oil 


contention is 
state Supreme Court’s recent 


cision holding the act appli 
to stores in the Gamble-Sko; 
voluntary chain of auto su 


stores (BW- Jun3'39,p14) 
The cloud isn’t any bigger t 
a man’s hand yet, but if ot 
states should follow Colora 
lead and tackle the voluntaries 
lot of the independents whi 
been plumping for 
taxes might drop their fight bef 
it backfired on them. 


chain st 








binations. The Temporary National | 
skirted the 
compromise the 


nomic Committee has 


ject so as not to 
partment in anti-trust 

Prosecution is not in 
ately but Thurman Arnold alread) 
some evidence in hand. Look for act 
later in the year. 

You can discount rumors that A: 
will quit his job as Assistant Attorne 
General to go back to Yale Law 
next February. Arnold expects to re! 
to New Haven eventually, but he 
probably remain here at least ano! 


action. 
sight im: 


vear. 


Drug Law Danger 

Water G. Campse t, chief of the | 
and Drug Administration, is keeping 
fingers crossed about assurances 
there will be no tinkering with the 
Food and Drug Law until it has bec: 
fully effective and given a fair tria 
Such assurances were solemnly writt: 
into the conference report on the Lé 
bill which extended the effective dat: 
most labeling provisions until Jan 
1940, and provided additional extens 
until July 1 for companies with larg 
container stocks. 

Campbell knows, however, that as | 
time comes for the actual 
a number of influential interests will | 
strong pressure on Congress for repeal 


l 


show de N 


vital provisions of the law. 
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PRODUCTION 

i ee ee Co Cl Cie... . 0 ssc0eeene sé eéeeewseessecees 

I a ed i Nk a i ei i 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)....................665 — 
ee er i i i a ee cena eee e eee ee eaeee ene 
rr Cee Ga GU, CD QU nn cc cccedewesséccececeseeeuceees 


TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............+. 

* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.665. cccccwcescuues 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)...... sone ebeeenuesaseunaee 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ............6.ccceecceeee 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931—100)...... 2.2... ccccccccces 
Seems cee Boned Gommpestte CUO, GRP ec oc cccccccccccccccescccoecenseesoses 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, tom)... .. 26... c eee eee eee ene eneeenee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2... 2.6 cee ene wnnee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2.6... cece c cence en enwes 
Suger (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 2.6... cece cece eee e nn eeeeeneeeene 
Cotten (middling, New Yorks, th.). 2... 2c cc ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccese 
Weel Tepes (New York, Ub.).. 2... 2... cece cccccccccves. covccvccevesceees ee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked dete, ew Ws Bla v.060664600065000606680060008 
FINANCE 

Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... .. ~~~... .sssceeewenes 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... 

U. S. Treasury 3-to-S year Note Yield. sons oseseesesoune 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Rachense (daily qverege) . bes eees euede 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)............0ceceecceecceees 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................s+++ 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ .ssseesses 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............6 5s cccceeeeeececceee 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ........ 66. sssseeeeceeeees 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... ..... 6.66. seeeees 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..... ererry Terr T ey TTT Trt 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ~~~... sees eeceewncwewenees 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ~~... -6- csc cscwwewewwnees 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ~~... .--- ssc eee eew ewww wnnee 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended July 8th. + Revised. 


GLatest 
Week 


*100.3 


49.7 
42,784 
$4,318 
$7,739 

2,078 
3,530 
1,122 


69 

42 
$4,129 
$7,100 


142.2 
$35.81 
$14.79 

10.169¢ 

$0.69 
2.90¢ 
9.93¢ 
$0.863 
16.40¢ 


5.69 % 
2.18% 
0.47% 
1.00% 


162 


17,109 
22,000 
3,872 
1,192 
10,635 
3,223 


2,569 


108.8 
26.5 
66.0 
89.3 

448 


@ Date for 


Preceding 
Week 


4101.5 


38.5 
70,663 
$4,520 
$7,627 

2,300 
3,463 
1,083 


68 
39 
$4,366 
$6,962 


143.2 
$35.72 
$14.71 

10.000¢ 
*$0.70 
2.90¢ 
9.80¢ 
$0.842 
16.40¢ 


5.73% 
2.19% 
0.43% 
1.00% 


233 


17,220 
21,951 
3,833 
1,191 
10,571 
3,291 
4,240 
2,567 


106.1 
25.7 
64.6 
87.1 

488 


“Latest Week” 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP 0 NOV DEC 


Month 6 Months 


Ago Ago 
99.1 105.3 
53.1 51.7 
65,265 76,685 
$5,312 $3,603 
$10,925 $16,038 
2,257 2,169 
3,377 3,215 
1,085 1,574 
67 63 
38 42 
$4,286 $5,153 
$6,986 $6,839 

-onm 2° 
142.9 143.7 
$35.72 $36.36 
$14.79 $14.92 
10.000¢ 11.250« 
$0.75 $0.72 
2.84¢ 2.78¢ 
9.96¢ 8.B4¢ 
$0 849 $0.850 
16.39¢ 16.13¢ 

5.65% 5.73 
2.09% 2.48" 
0.36" 0.68 

1.00% 1.00% 
234 254 
17,057 15,888 
21,795 21,526 
3,833 3,826 
1,239 1,443 
10,410 9,921 
3,269 3,193 
4,279 3,298 
2,576 2,604 
113.1 126.6 
27.7 32.8 
67.4 66.4 
92.6 102.2 
510 1,070 


on each series on 





Year 
Age 
77.4 


32.3 
25,375 
$3,182 

$10,084 
1,881 
3,296 
&BO 


63 

35 

$4,059 

$6,514 
—10 


146.3 
$36.33 
$13.08 
9.750 

$0.69 

2.75 

8.92: 
$0.803 
15.06: 


6.13 
2.53 
0.69 
1.00 


14,801 
20,476 
3,880 
1,238 
9,226 
2,998 
2,985 
2,603 


117.5 
28.7 
63.1 
94.8 

1,866 


request. 
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AN $8214 INVESTMENT 
REPAID IN ONE YEAR 


te PROBLEM—The Standard Wholesale Phosphate a 


. Acid Works in Baltimore, Md., was dissatisfied wi 
the performance and maintenance cost of one of 


bucket hoists 














SOLUTION— When asked for suggestions, Gene: 


Electric application engineers proposed the substituti 






of a motor and control especially designed for tl 








service. 







| RESULTS—With the new equipment, operation 


smoother, more efficient, and less fatiguing to the op« 






ators, enabling them to move at least 10 per cent mor 






tonnage. This smooth operation has climinated a hig 






percentage of cable breakage, damage to buckets, a1 





damage to the ships being unloaded. As a consequen 






little maintenance is required. The master mechani 








estimates, after nine months’ operation, that the redui 






tion in mechanical breakage, maintenance, and loss of 






production time will more than repay the cost of th 


Any reputable equipment change in one year. 







will operate — but you 





SUGGESTION — Perhaps some change in your plant 
obtain the greatest profits may help you cut your production costs. Why not mak« 






possible only when the a mew search NOW for opportunities to save with 
newer, better apparatus, properly applied to your pat 






correct equipment is skill- 


ticular needs? We are always glad to work with you o: 






fully applied tO your job. with your consulting engineers in helping you toward 


greater profits through the best utilization of the latest 







electric equipment. General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y 


















SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


IS NO. 89 IN A SERIES RELATING 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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RROAD TENOR OF News this week 





»; distinctly encouraging Early cor 


ition reports for the first six months 
1989 made excellent reading along- 






the dour profit and loss accounts 
the first half of 1938. Buyers com- 
to displays of fall merchandise in 







York not only were optimistic, 
Bhich is to be expected, but also they 






moderately anxious to get their 
ers in, which is decidedly convincing. 
appeared at manufacturers’ and 
sholesalers’ showrooms in large num- 







they were early; and they seemed 





vant fairly quick deliveries. 





\pparently, the persistent strength in 





msumers’ purchases of apparel and 





shold furnishings has taken its toll 





retailers’ stocks. As a consequence, 





rchants, in their relationship with 





nufacturers, will not have everything 





r own way in the next few months. 





h bodes well for the general price 





ture. Day-in and day-out demand, 





ps—for the time being—broken through 





r fears and political misgivings. 





eel Proves a Point 





\ctual business statistics for this week 





last do not entirely support these 
sh findings, but that is primarily 
use of a peculiar bias lent the fig- 


s by the incidence of the Tuesday 








ourth of July. A good many factories 





sed down on Monday—affording em- 








ees a four-day weekend—and as a 
msequence, the week of July 8, had 
four to five workdays instead of 







usual six. Steel is a neat illustra- 
Mills ran at 54.36 of capacity in 
week ended July 1; the next week, 
operating rate was only 38.5°>—a 







drop, as against a holiday expec- 

of at most 20%. And the sharp 
ound to 49.7% this week just about 
es the point. 






ulos in Transition 





\utomobile production also dropped 
plv—from 70,663 units to 42,784. 
ere, however, the holiday coincided 

e model changeover period, hence 







‘ 





served to emphasize the normally 
eep downward trend. But some manu- 
rers have recently come under the 
e of the sharp snapback in sales 












THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Trend is still up and buying at fall merchandise shows indicates 


building figures suggest tendency to look further ahead 





the last 10 days of June, following a 
desultory showing early in the month, 
and are considering prolonging 1939 
model operations. There’s also a desire 
to get a bit ahead on car stocks, just in 
case of strikes. 

So far, the General Motors two-union 
squabble has not had serious effects, 
but if it persists, it may delay produc 
tion. And a long-drawn-out fight would 
undoubtedly be a bearish influence on 
business. The company’s preponderant 
position is such that its competitors 
could not easily make up for a full loss 
of production. Thus, not only would 
auto sales suffer, but the auto supply 
business all along the line would be af 
fected. This is mentioned, not as a prob 
ability, but as a consideration to temper 
possible over-bullishness 

Probably the most substantial source 
of support of the current business level 
is stability in general purchasing power 
(which is aided, of course, by govern 
ment spending). This has been amply 
evident in retail sales, so frequently 


demand is breaking through business misgivings. Industrial 


mentioned in this department. But the 
movement of goods imto consumption 


| 


channels is even more abundantly 
" 


cated by demand for paperboard 


Paperboard—Bullish Symptom 
Here is an industry which supplies 
cardboard and corrugated paper for 
packing cases and folding boxes; as such, 
it is extremely sensitive to changes in 
general industrial activity. Commodities 
and mere handise don t move until 
packed. And so far this year, not only) 
have orders and shipments of paper 
board been scoring increasingly wide 
gains over 1988, but there has been 
little, if any of the customary seasonal 
drop Normally, new orders slough off 
in May and June, but this year there 
was a sharp increase from 91,000 tons 
per week in May to 100,000 tons in June. 
Unfilled orders, too, are well above aver 
age, suggesting that business men are 
preparing for sizable fall shipments 
The upward tendency takes on spec il 


n view of the 


significance, moreover, 





Laying the keel of the 35,000-ton 
battleship, Sourn Daxora, at Cam- 
den, N. J., last week (above), has 
brought rearmament front and cen- 
ter in the business outlook. First 


In the Outlook 





major battleship to be built here 


since the Covorapo in 1920, the 
Soutu Dakota will be followed up 
with two 45,000-ton super-battle- 


ships for national defense. 
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AN $8214 INVESTMENT 


enslor PF" *Y, 
posits at A 


Any reputable equipment 
will operate — but you 
obtain the greatest profits 
possible only when the 
correct equipment is skill- 


fully applied to your job. 


THIS IS NO. 89 IN A SERIES RELATI 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF T) 


GENERA 


REPAID IN ONE YEAR 


PROBLEM —The Standard Wholesale Phosphate a 
Acid Works in Baltimore, Md., was dissatisfied w 
the performance and maintenance cost of one of 


bucket hoists. 


SOLUTION—When asked for suggestions, Gene: 
Electric application engineers proposed the substituti 
of a motor and control especially designed for tl 


service. 


RESULTS—With the new equipment, operation 

smoother, more efficient, and less fatiguing to the op« 
ators, enabling them to move at least 10 per cent mor 
tonnage. This smooth operation has climinated a hig 
percentage of cable breakage, damage to buckets, a1 
damage to the ships being unloaded. As a consequen 
little maintenance is required. The master mechan 
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tion in mechanical hreabaase maintonanrse avd Ince of 
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auto sales suffer, but the auto supply 
business all along the line would be af 
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fact that paperboard is not easily stored. 
This carries the pleasant inference that 
the buying has been based on immedi- 
ate requirements—not on hope alone. 
Ultimately, this steady movement of 
merchandise over the counters will find 
reflection in the capital goods indus- 
tries, even though it seems at first look 
a long way from a chinaware buyer's 
enthusiasm in a wholesale display room 
to blueprints on a drawing board. The 


fact of the matter is that contracts 
awarded in both factory and commercial 
building have been doing extremely well 
these last several months. Indeed (al- 
though one month hardly makes a trend) 
it is interesting to note that, while 
Dodge total construction contracts 
awarded fell in June, factory contracts 
rose from $13,000,000 to $15,800,000, 
and commercial building contracts from 
$19,500,000 to $26,800,000. 


Business Week - Jul, 


This seems to supply statistic 
tion to Business Week's fie] 
tions that business men are 
look a bit farther ahead 





were a few weeks ago. The 

the Danzig putsch to come off 
this. For nearly six months, n 
tives were easily upset by w 
Now that there have been 

false alarms, they’ve become h: 
what might be termed a “stats 











Ir THERE HAVE BEEN ANY doubts as to 
the economic and political weight given 
by the Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Justice investigation of alleged 
anti-trust law violations in the building 
industry, they should have been dis- 
pelled by Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold's statement (see editorial, page 
52) at the current building industry 
hearings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. “Unreasonable 
restraints of trade appear at every level 
of the building industry,” he said. “The 
economic results in housing can only be 
accomplished by prosecuting on a na- 
tionwide basis, and simultaneously, the 
various combinations which are creat- 
ing the log jam.” Here, giving TNEC 
and business a key to his campaign, is 
Mr. Arnold's list of the “various com- 
binations”: 
1. Producers 

Producers of building materials have 
fixed prices either by private arrangement 
or as the principal activity of trade asso- 
ciations. Owners of patents on building 
materials have used them to establish re- 
strictive structures of price control, con- 
trol of sales methods, and limits upon the 
quantities sold... . Some of these patent 
holders have taken advantage of their 
control over patented products to require 
their licensees to give them control of un 
patented products also. By the use of 
basing point systems, and zone price sys- 
tems, various building materials industries 
have established by formula a rigid struc- 
ture of uniform prices throughout the 
country; and... such price formulas 
have encouraged the wasteful location of 
industrial plants and the wasteful ship 
ment of products to great distances. The 
use of joint selling agencies has been an- 
other means by which some of these 
groups have undertaken to maintain their 
prices. In some groups the various pro- 
ducers have subscribed to the theory that 
every member of the industry should have 
a definite share of whatever business there 
is to be done. 

Various devices have been used to dis- 
cipline competitors who are unwilling to 
play ball. In one industry the means is 
cutting off the supply of raw materials, 
In another it is starting a series of har- 
assing lawsuits. In a third it is the har- 
assment of distributors by selling through 
the seller's own factory branches at prices 
lower than those at which the distributor 
is permitted to resell. In a fourth it is the 





maintenance of orthodox channels of dis- 
tribution by concerted refusal to sell to 
groups representing new methods of sale 
or new price policies. 

Often as a result of the pressure placed 
upon the weaker and smaller competitors, 
there is a growing concentration of con- 
trol in many of these industries. For the 
most part . it has come about by the 
merger of competing enterprises which 
continued after their union to produce in 
very much the same way as before. Its 
chief significance has been an increase in 
the power of the particular business unit 
and greater ease in reaching an under- 
standing with the two or three other large 
concerns in the industry. 

2. Distributors 

Various groups of distributors of build- 
ing materials engage in two kinds of re- 
strictive practice. First, they try to raise 
the price of their services by establishing 
a fixed mark-up between the price they 
pay the manufacturer and the price at 
which they resell. They collusively deter- 
mine their mark-up or their selling price, 
and sometimes agree among themselves to 
boycott manufacturers who will not cut 
off supplies from price-cutting distribu- 
tors. Sometimes they conspire with manu 
facturers’ groups to establish a joint 
price control. 

The second type of restraint by distrib 
utors arises from the effort to see to it 
that all business passes through their 
hands and that no new methods of distri- 
bution are introduced which may dispense 
with their services. The great weapon in 
this field is the boycott. Groups of whole- 
sale distributors may boycott those who 
sell direct to retailers. Groups of retailers 
may boycott those who sell direct to mail 
order houses or direct to the ultimate con- 
sumers. Sometimes the members of a dis- 
tributors’ organization will boycott any 
manufacturer who sells in their territory 
to nonmembers, . Some manufacturers 
have found it necessary to pay the distrib- 
utor a commission on sales even when the 
customer and the manufacturer have 
dealt direct. 

3. Contractors 

Contractors who erect buildings add 
their own systems of restraint. Many con- 
tracting groups maintain bid depositories 
in which copies of all bids and estimates 
are supposed to be filed prior to the 
award of the contract. In some the bids 
are opened before the contract is let and 
the information thus obtained is used to 
coerce low bidders to withdraw or raise 
their bids. Other groups maintain central 


General Arnold’s Housing Campaign 


estimating bureaus which calcu 
cost of the job and supply the 
contractors with the bids they 
make. In still others a central bur: 
termines the specifications for m 
and labor to be included in the | 
the contractor is expected to apply 
ard prices and labor rates to these sp. 
fications and thereby to arrive at t! 
bid as evervone else. Some bidding 
determine in advance which contract 
to get the job. 

In addition . . . many of these 
set up litte closed markets. Th: 
try to keep all the contracting w 
local contractors or for contractor 
are members of the association. The 
refuse to use materials which have !» 
hought from any source of suppl) 
than themselves. They may insist t! 
prefabricated products not be used 
buildings they work in. They may 
erate with contractors interested in other 
materials, so that no contracting grow 
will work on a building if a product 
sembly at the factory is used contrar 
the wishes of some other group. 

4. Labor 

The building trades unions often | 
ticipate in these policies of restraint 
add new restraints of theirown. In rec 
years they have frequently been use: 
the strong-arm squads for collusive agre 
ments among contractors, refusing t 
ply labor where the contractors’ ring 
wishes labor withheld. In other cases tlw 
unions themselves have refused to per 
the use of new products or new process: 
hecause of their fear that the new metho 
might make it possible to erect a house 
with fewer hours of labor than the 

5. Law-Makers 

Many building regulations are, in re 
ity, protective tariffs. The licensing a! 
registration of contractors by boards 


contractors affords a means of discipline 
In one state . the [licensing] statute 
applies a method of rating bidders a 
cording to vague standards interprets 
by the contractors themselves. It 
puts handicaps on out-of-state cont: 
tors and out-of-state products. T! 
not an isolated example 

On top of legislative restrictions 
added municipal ordinances designe: 
restrain competition. They start out from | 
the fact that there must be protect 
from fire and safeguards of minimum | 
health requirements. They develop 
legally established boycotts, particu 
relating to walls, roofs, electrical work. | 
and plumbing. 
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AMERICAN SALES OF WAR MATERIALS 


New tensions have created new buyers. Europe is now in the lead; China and Japan are dwindling markets. 


Who Bought 


EXPORT LICENSES ISSUED BY WASHINGTON 


a 1938—May 1939 
Y// 44/4 une 1937 —May 1938 


g Argentina 
Mexico 
~ Canada 


What They Bought 


Firearms & 
Ammunition 








Year 
ended 
May, 1938 


Fireorms & 
Ammunition 


Aircratt & Ports 
Year 


ended 
May, 1939 
© BUSINESS WEEK 














From the beginning of the “China Incident” in 1937, 
the U.S. issued licenses for $7,415,000 of airplanes and 
parts for Japan. Following Sec. Hull’s appeal for a 
moral embargo on planes to “aggressors,” licenses 


Neutrality—Its Business Angle 


The fight in the Senate revolves around political 


prestige, not sound neutrality, for existing or proposed 


embargoes are too restricted to be effective. 


Wuen tHe Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee finally faced its first test on 
the neutrality question this week, it 
voted, with the unexpected support of 
Senators Gillette and George, to shelve 
until the next session of Congress the 
President’s request for a revision of the 
act, but a fighting “No” from the White 
House threatened to force the issue on 
Congress again, and to push adjournment 
further into the sweltering Washington 
summer. 

Less concerned with the political man- 
euvering than with the economic signifi- 
cance of the issue, business looked be- 
yond all the hubbub to the dollar-and- 
cents fundamentals that are involved in 
the fight. 

In the first place, the Neutrality Law. 
as it stands on the statute books now, 
has since 1935 embargoed all shipments 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war (mainly aircraft) to belligerents. All 
other items—such as copper, wheat, steel, 
dried fruits, machine tools, cotton, oil— 
are free to move in international trade. 
ind, since the expiration on May 1 of 
the cash-and-carry clause (which de- 
manded that customers come in their own 
ships, money in hand, for any purchases 
from a presidentially-prescribed list of 


goods) , deliveries can be made in Ameri- 
can ships. 

The current flurry began when the 
President and Sec. Hull sought a new Jaw 
which would remove the embargo on 
arms shipments and give the Administra- 
tion an opportunity “to carry out an 
active foreign policy,” a chance, they 
claimed, to “prevent war.” It was aimed 
at aid for the democracies—Britain and 
France, and the small nations of northern 
and western Europe. “Cash-and-carry” 
was no issue, for Britain is expected to 
control the seas. 


Arms Embargo Restored 


The House bill, sponsored by Rep 
Bloom, was an Administration measure. 
It removed the embargo, provided for 
cash-and-carry with “discretionary” ex- 
ceptions, and banned travel on vessels of 
belligerent nations, but it survived the 
House’s first devastating criticism only 
after having been amended by Rep. Vorys 
to restore the embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition. The 
amendment would, however, not include 
aircraft and hence would lift the present 
embargo. 

More than anything else, this amend- 
ment dramatizes the real ineffectiveness 


dropped from $1,083,000 in July, 1938, to nothing im 
November; none has been granted in 1939. Real war 
supplies that Nippon is buying from the U.S. are scrap 


iron, gasoline and oil, cotton, copper, and machinery. 


of the proposed law. Our neutrality laws 
have never included any restrictions on 
the shipment of essential raw materials 
Perhaps they never will. But under the 
existing licensing system of the govern 
ment’s Munitions Control Board, it has 
been pretty effectively proved that the 
“implements of war” which war-threat 
ened nations want from us are airplanes 
Out of total licenses of $118,000,000 
issued in the last year, only $6,500,000 
were for “arms and ammunition,” the 
sole items restored to the embargo by the 
opposition’s amendment to the Adminis 
tration plan. The chart on this page 
shows how much Britain, France, and 
Holland want American planes, and what 
a small share of our license business is in 
the lines retained in the proposed em 
bargo, and therefore how ineffective it is 
likely to be 

Real neutrality is less an issue in the 
present squabble in Washington than po 
litical prestige, as business all too acutely 
realizes. 

Major powers do not draw very large 
supplies of guns or munitions from out 
side their own borders—particularly not 
from the United States 

Germany and Italy build their own 
airplanes, but they are heavily depend 
ent on imports of raw materials and oil 
for them. 


Rush Business from British 


Britain has anticipated an unfriendly 
neutrality policy in this country and has 
speeded orders for planes during the last 
six months, and is inaugurating a second 
wave of machine tool buying to enlarge 
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war plants at home. At the same time, 
the British are actively building up a 
second line of supply in Canada. 
France, in addition to plane orders 
placed here during this year, is reported 
now to be making a deal with the Ford 
Motor Co. to produce special airplane 
engines in its French factory, and more 
French machine toolmakers are due in 
Rockford, Cincinnati, and Cleveland dur- 
ing the summer to buy supplementary 
machines for expanding France’s war in- 
dustries. Japan continues to be one of 
the main markets for machine tools, and 
has recently purchased rolling mill equip- 
ment. Present embargo plans do not 
touch these items, but they are essential 
for home production if war materials 
from abroad are possibly to be cut off. 
Germany and Italy buy little of this 
sort of thing from the United States. 
Their purchases here recently are barely 
one-third what they were ten years ago. 
An embargo would have little effect. A 
blockade which would keep out oil, food, 


iron ore, and copper would be ruinous. 


Vital Supplies Still Available 


However neutrality is handled, these 
facts are important to business: 

1. While any arms embargo encourages 
would-be aggressors psychologically, the 
present law and the proposed new em- 
bargo are too restricted to deprive bel- 
ligerent nations of the most important 
war supplies—all kinds of raw materials. 

2. If war should break out now, the 
United States would be caught without 


cash-and-carrying shipping §restric- 
tions, which all parties are pretty well 
agreed are the soundest gestures toward 
neutrality we have tried to date. 

3. The present unamended law allows 
all business except in arms, munitions, 


any 


and implements of war (this includes air- 
craft, but not automobiles) to continue 
with belligerents, even to the extension of 


“normal commercial credits.” 


Wheat Seeks Buyers 


World surplus will hang 
heavy on market in next year, 
despite low U. S. crop. 


It’s GOING TO BE a buyers’ market in the 
world grain trade for another 12 months. 
The United States has cut its acreage, 
and thereby its production, but all the 
big exporting countries have heavy sur- 
pluses left over from the old crop year 
which ended June 30 last. 

The Department of Agriculture’s latest 
estimate, weighed in the light of sur- 
rounding facts, emphasizes this. It’s 
quite true that the Crop Reporting Board 
on Monday put the United States’ 1939 
crop of wheat at only 716,655,000 bu., 
compared to the bumper 930,801,000 bu. 
harvested last year. But that cut of some 
214,000,000 bu. is only a partial answer. 

Even though federal export subsidies 
aided in pushing out about 115,000,000 
bu. of wheat exports, there remained on 
hand 270,000,000 bu. of old wheat on 





tended to reduce markets. 


are not included. Italics indicate net exports. 





Wheat Feeds—and W orries—the W orld 


HALF A DOZEN AREAS do almost all of the world’s wheat exporting: half a dozen 
European nations are their most important customers. 
Moreover, 1938’s wheat crop was the largest in 
the world’s history. Therein lie problems which have led all the producers to 
dump wheat, by subsidized exports, wherever it could be sold for whatever it 
would bring. Here is what the scramble for markets looked like over the 
last eight years (in bu., three zeros omitted): 


These Countries Sold 


Years 
Ended United Danubian 
June 30 States Canada Argentina Australia States U.S.S.R Totalt 
1932 135,797 200,000 145,000 155,000 83,000 72,000 791,000 
1938 41,211 267,342 120,272 148,552 11,495 19,676 509,000 
1934 37,002 198,550 144,854 86,509 34,938 33,787 536,000 
1935 21,532 169,630 187,000 108,009 20,707 4,286 511,000 
1936 15,929 237,447 76,577 105,328 22,751 29,704 485,000 
1937 21,584 213,028 162,977 98.730 88,195 4,479 585,000 
1938 104,000 89,000 70,000 124,000 55,000 39,000 481,000 
1939* 112,000 158,006 114,000 100,000 75,000 35,000 594,000 
And These Countries Bought 

United 

Kingdom Germany France Italy Belgium Netherlands Total} 
1932 245,111 21,961 81,316 33,466 {7,584 31,065 460,503 
1933 216,977 8,759 38,877 13,171 41,063 26,451 345,298 
1934 216,118 4,456 18,152 10,314 42,755 24,077 306,960 
1935 202,099 11,196 17,386 10,424 39,751 19,245 265,329 
1936 220,770 360 7,870 11,000 38,970 21,790 300,760 
1937 199,000 23,000 7,000 54,000 40,000 21,000 344,000 
1938 193,000 47,000 16,000 5,000 37,000 24,000 322,000 
1939* 200,000 50,000 15,000 10,000 35,000 25,000 335,000 


* Partly estimated. + Totals for exports and imports differ because figures for other nations 


But nationalism has 
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Record Wheat Supp! 


THE WorRLpD produced the 
crop of wheat on record 
1938-39 season. Consumptio 
appearance) also hit a new 
but still 1,200.0 
bu. of old wheat to carry 1 


there were 
into the new crop year. Thus 
though the 1939-40 
smaller, the supply for the « 


crop 


year tops all records, as sho 
table (in milli 
omitted) : 


the following 
bu., 000,000 


Year 
Beginning World Year's Yec 

July 1 Crop* Supply*® Disapp« 

1930 3,894 4,949 3 

1931 3,877 {,993 3.9 

1932 3,876 4,946 3.9 

1933 3,848 5,026 3.8 

1934 3,561 4,756 a8 

1935 3,602 1,583 ..8 

1936 3,578 4,348 3.8 

1937 3,855 1,433 3.8 

1938 4.555% 5,190 4.9 

1939 4,000? 5,200? 

* World crop, supply, and dis 
ance are computed without the 
and China. 

' Preliminary. 

? Estimated. 
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July 1 of this year. Add that to the ; 
pective 1939 crop and it brings d 
supply for the current season up to 9° 
000,000 bu. As the country consu 
only 690,000,000 bu. on the averag: 
surplus runs to nearly 300,000,000 | 
This surplus of wheat in the | 
States is burdensome for three 
(1) The domestic spring wheat crop, « 
to favorable weather, may exceed the |) 
partment of Agriculture's estimat 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bu.: (2) the 
dictions on Canada’s crop run as hig 
$50,000,000 bu., the best in sever 
100,000,000 
(3) the world had a record carryov 
1.200 0000 


and a rise of 
old wheat, totaling about 
bu., on July 1 

All things considered, it looks as 
(excluding China and R 
whose scanty statistics are unrelial 


f4 


world 


would harvest between 3,950,000,000 ; 
+,000,000,000 bu. this year. That, wi! 
carryover of 1,200,000,000 bu. plus R 
sian exports, would ensure a supply of 
least 5,200,000,000 bu. to 
world’s need—and the world has nn 
used quite 4,000,000,000 bu. in one y 


Plenty of Help for Prices 


These world statistics, plus the 
improvement in prospects for the sp 
wheat harvest in the United States : 
Canada, largely explain the recess 
domestic prices in the last six weeks. \ 
prices at home will continue to hold w 
above the foreign level. For the: 
government loans for storage of fa 


surpluses propping this market; there a! 
plans for more government subsidies ' 


dump the surplus on the export mark 


and there are the blue stamps to ¢g)' 


food to the poor out of farm surpluses 
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Now it’s International Harvester who steps into the competition of the 
farm machinery companies for a share of the small tractor market. Harvest- 
er's entry, the Farmall-A (above), will sell for $515. 


The Tractors Are Running Hot 


Harvester joins Ford and earlier competitors for 
the low-price small-tractor market and there’s a big race 


for farm orders under way. 


TRADITIONALLY ADDICTED to a rough-and- 
tumble that makes competition in most 
other mechanical industries look like ri- 
valry in a girls’ finishing school, the farm 
machinery companies are getting ready 
for a fall tractor sales season that should 
be a whooperdo. 

Allis-Chalmers set the stage back in 
1987 by stealing a march with its little 
four-cylinder all-purpose job at $495, a 
couple of slices cheaper than anybody 
had yet offered a farm tractor. Result 
was a sharp increase in Allis-Chalmers’ 
share of the domestic wheel-type all- 
purpose tractor business, which had al- 
ready risen from 3.2% in 1929 to 11.8% 
in 1936, a period in which International 
Harvester’s cut had dropped from 59.9% 
to 42.6%. 

Rumors that Harvester would bring 
out a small tractor at a competitive price 
were recently confirmed (BW--—Jun24’39, 
p38). It became known that advance 
experimental models without nameplates 
had been middle-busting in Texas cotton 
blacklands, plowing in the Imperial Val- 
ley, disking on Eastern truck patches, 
and finally satisfying the cautious engi- 
neers that the little units would take the 
abuse that experienced Harvester knows 
they will get on the farms. Interest had 
been heightened when, week before last, 
Ford put its widely-heralded baby in the 
ring, at $585, higher than expected by 
some of the prophets. So it was a 


steamed-up bunch of press representa- 
tives who 


saw Harvester’s new little 





Farmall-A paraded before them at Chi- 
cago last Wednesday. First thing they 
noted was the price tag—8515. 

In the present competitive situation de- 
sign details on the new tractors are inter- 
esting more people than farmers. Points 
emphasized at the preview of Farmall-A 
are: it operates at full load on an hourly 
gallon of gasoline (or of distillate, if 
equipped with distillate attachment) ; its 
four forward speeds include a top of 10 
m.p.h. for highways, a bottom of 14 
m.p.h. for delicate cultivating jobs; its 
rear wheel treads adjust to row widths 
from 40” to 68”; it runs on rubber tires; 
it has four cylinders with 3” bore and 4” 
stroke, a variable speed governor giving 
engine speeds of 900-1,400 r.p.m.; its 
brake horsepower is 16, wheelbase 
70”, overall length 106”, turning radius 
9 with rear wheels set to 40” tread; its 
steering brakes may be operated sepa- 
rately or simultaneously. 


“Culti-Vision” for the Driver 


Trickiest touch in Farmall-A design is 
the unorthodox location of the motor 
*way over on the left, the driver’s seat 
‘way over on the right. Harvester points 
out this means that the driver can sit up 
straight and have an unimpeded view of 
where his working tools are going. It will 
make a big sales point of this feature 
which it calls “Culti-Vision.” 

Harvester has made no further an- 
nouncement but in ample time for the fall 
selling season two more Farmall tractors 


should appear and one of them may be 
smaller than the company’s previous low 
limit of 8767 on rubber 

Eyes swing from Chicago to Detroit 
where comes the next most recent entry 
Ford's baby 


a comple 


in the small tractor market 
(BW—Juls’s 


ment of mechanical adjuncts for 


ipl4), carrying 
which 
the makers claim major advantages, can 
make tough competition because of its 
name and because, being actually a 
medium-weight unit, it can boast a low 
price per hp. and per lb. Bore is 3.18” by 
3.75”. Brake hp. is 23 at 1,400 r.p.m., the 
speed recommended for plowing. Wheel 
Front 
and rear treads are adjustable from 48” 
to 76”. Most revolutionary 


hydraulic mechanism holding the plow at 


base is 70”, overall length 115” 
feature is a 


any desired depth regardless of irregulari 
ties of surface contour or soil consistency 
Next that 
plow strikes an obstruction the tractor 
shifts its weight to its front wheels, the 
drive wheels spin idly and the machine 


most startling is when the 


stops with no danger of tipping back 
ward; the driver then backs the tractor 
to free the plow, lifts it above the ob 
struction without leaving his seat, and 
resumes plowing at the required depth 

Many parts of the tractor are inter 
changeable with Ford automotive parts 
since the engine is virtually one-half of 
the special 95-hp. V8. Similarly, many 
transmission parts are 
with the Ford truck transmission, while 


interchangeable 


the rear axle housing is the standard 
Timken-built Ford truck axle housing, at 


least as to the differential carrier 


Tractor Isn't Only New Thing 


Setup for making and distributing the 
Ford tractor and tools will be something 
new under the Ford sun. Harry G. Fer 
guson, an Irish engineer, is responsibk 
for the tooling and the hydraulic 
that 
will be 


uni 
form depth” mechanism controls 
the tools. Distribution handled 
by the Ferguson-Sherman Manufactur 
ing Co. This organization has its head- 
quarters at the Ford Rouge plant but is 
an entirely separate corporation growing 
out of Sherman & Sheppard, Inc., which 
has been into this country 
Fordson built in England 
Reasons fer this setup are given vari- 
Henry Ford’s faith in Fer- 
guson, his tractor marketing difficul- 
ties in the early 20's, a desire to avoid 


importing 
tractors 


ously as 


attack on any semi-compulsory handling 
of the tractor by Ford automobile deal- 
ers, his iron-clad policy never to pay roy- 
alties. Under the arrangement Ford gets 
the patent rights while Ferguson gets his 
cut from the sales of the unit rather than 
from its production. Competitors are al- 
ready whetting axes with the argument 
that this setup multiplies the profits to be 
taken out of the job. 
Ferguson-Sherman is taking over Sher- 
man’s distributors and is signing some 


new franchises. Sherman, the sales chief, 


is non-committal on his plans, but there 
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should be somewhere around 20 to 25 
F-S distributors with warehouses serving 
every sizable tractor-buying region when 
The 


distributors, in turn, will set up dealers 


the organizing smoke rolls away. 


These may or may not be Ford dealers 
Probably many will be existing farm ma- 
chinery outlets. Apparently the only po 
tential dealer disqualified in advance is 
one who handles a make of car competi- 
tive with Ford. 


More to Ford’s Plans 


fly ing fast that 
merely 


Rumors are already 
the unit just 
Ford’s first step in his tractor program 
Those who claim to be in the know say 
that at least one other Ford tractor, at 
or below the Allis-Chalmers and Har 
vester price level, is likely to pop within 
a few months, and that it will be 
equipped with additional implements on 
the novel Ferguson principle. 

On the same day last March when In- 
ternational Harvester first hinted of its 
coming small tractor, Cleveland Tractor 
Co. entered the farm market with its first 
wheel unit at $595 on rubber tires (BW 

-Mar18°39,p34) and announced 
crawler units at $875 and $895, cheapest 
prices available for crawlers anywhere. 

Only other farm tractor that 
around $500 is John Deere’s, which came 
out in 1937, is not being pushed now but 
is still nominally on the market. Deere 
has been doing a good business on its 
Model H at $595. The firm is believed 
to be putting in hard licks to remake its 
little unit into a big seller. 

J. I. Case’s smallest model is in the 
%700 class, but the company has been 
reported working on a $500-class tractor 
for two or three years and might put it 
out by this autumn. Massey-Harris has 
a tractor in the $600 class. Oliver’s small- 
est is in the $800 class. Caterpillar, big 
name in big crawler tractors, sells less 
than 10% of its units to agriculture, most 
of these for special big-scale jobs on the 
West Coast. 


announced — is 


also 


sells 


“De Luxe” Unit Surprises Firm 


Minneapolis-Moline started production 
a month ago on a $788 tractor, and at 
the same time announced a new tractor 
with cab. The firm’s first cab tractor, spe- 
cially built more for publicity than for 
sale, was a big one complete with every 
conceivable gadget from a radio and car 
heater to a cigar lighter and listed above 
$2,000. 
ment it went so well that a smaller unit, 
with full-vision cab, has been put out for 
less than $1,000. It looks like a 
tractor unit of a highway tractor-trailer 
than like anything previously known to 
farm equipment. 

Sears, Roebuck has the Graham-Brad 
ley at $895, but it has developed no 
worthwhile volume and nobody would be 
surprised to see it abandoned. Both Sears 
and Ward last fall introduced riding 
tractors priced between $300 and $400. 


To the management's astonish- 


more 


But the trade considers these garden 
tractors despite their utility for some op 
erations on a farm. Both big mail-order 
houses have been pestered by the prob- 
lem of building an organization to service 
their tractors 

That is the lineup now but nobody 
need be surprised if, before frost closes 
down on fall plowing, the farmer who 
wants to shop all possibilities in little 
tractors will have still more showrooms 
to see besides those which already have 


their salesmen camping in his bernyard 


$30 Thursday Fight 


California will again vote on 
pension plan. Business men or- 
ganize against it. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS has a costly “re- 
peat” fight on hand to defeat the Ham 
& Eggs or Thirty Thursday Pension 
Plan on which the citizens of the state 
will vote again Nov. 7. The proposal 
was rejected only last November. 

The date of the vote was something 
of a victory for the anti-pension forces. 


Ham & 


an earlier showdown, preferably in Au- 


. 
og 
‘5B 


promoters had demanded 


gust when many voters are out of the 
state, public interest would be at a mini- 


mum, and the teachers (almost 100° 
opposed) would be on vacation 
Gov. Culbert L. Olson is now defi- 


nitely in the dog-house with the Ham & 
Eggs zealots and is hissed heartily at 
their meetings. They’ve turned on him 
because he delayed the voting date and 
because, in announcing it, he came out 
strongly against the plan. Their angel 
now is Lieut. Gov. Ellis Patterson who 
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is on record in favor of the scrij 
scheme and who hopes to run { 
Senate in 1940 against Republican 
Patterson is an 


Johnson. out-a 


production-for-use advocate ar 
comparison, Gov. Olson is a hick 
conservative. 
Realistic 
“$30 Every Thursday” plan beli 
proposal can be licked if the opp 


business opponents 


vote can be lured to the polls, an 


ammunition will be aimed at t} 
jective. 

Los Angeles, home and strong! 
the 30 Thursday plan, will be the 
est battleground for the oppositi . 
cause of the probable tie-up betwe 


Ham & Eggers and labor in a d 


repeal the Los Angeles anti-pix 9 
ordinance which unionists want to knock 


(BW—Jun2? }'39,p 


out at any cost 


Plan Pays Off—and It Taxes 


The revamped 30 Thursday initiative 


includes some changes. It 


$20,000,000 bond issue for initial capital 
and reduces the age limit for those en. 


receive the 


titled to 


rants” from 60 to 50 years. It requires 


the state to issue weekly at least 


warrants for life to 


old, neither employer nor employee, re- 
provide | 


annually in cash, 


the 


deemable 


stamps sold by state are 


weekly thereon. It incorporates the sales 


¢ 


and use tax acts and enacts a 3% gross 


income tax. It creates a state bank t 
handle the warrants and this bank w 
be the sole depository for all public f 
Nerve center of the opposition cal 
paign will be the California State C| 
ber of Commerce which this week pr 
ceeded to organize a state-wide set 


requires a 


“retirement war- 


electors 50 vears 


affixed 








From Postoffice 


Loaded with mail, this autogiro took off from the roof of the Philadelp/va 


to Airport—Six Minutes 








Wide | 


Postoffice last week in the initial flight of a new airmail service, heade: 


for the airport at Camden, N. J., six miles away, where it delivered 


mail, picked up a load for return to Philadelphia. 
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“Our first job is to study the 
oH! at each desk” 


s 
a 
; 
) Ss] 
€ re- 
ovided 
iffixed 
. 
. 
* * a ” 
| ofrice eliminate these handicaps 
—— 
EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS If any department or individual is obliged to be inactive when 
— work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 
change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 

ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 
from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write Customers’ state- 
ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 

developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 
UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 
takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to the present machines or system, investigate “direct-to-final-results” methods 
NEEDLESS OPERATIONS Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short-cuts 
a would save thousands of needless operations on your figuring, form-writing and statistical work, 








Burroughs will be glad to help you make a desk-to-desk survey of your present ofhice 








routine. Call your local Burroughs ofhce, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 
SEND FOR THIS BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6017 SECOND BLVD., DETROTI 
BOOKLET! 








For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 


=4 burroughs 


adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 
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SOLVES LOCOMOTIVE 
VALVE TROUBLES 





AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
Division of Koppers solved serious 
troubles railroads had with their loco- 
motive main cylinder packing. One 
railroad theri said: “‘What can you do 
for valve packing?”’ 





IN LOCOMOTIVE VALVES, the heat is so 
great that lubrication cannot be main- 
tained. Snap rings previously used had 
a tension equal to 95 to 100 pounds 
pressure to enable them to keep a tight 
seal; this tension made the ends of the 
rings score the bushings. Heat eventu- 
ally reduced this pressure; the ring 
ends collapsed and let steam blow by. 





KOPPERS FOUND A SOLUTION IN A SEC- 
TIONAL Bronze-Iron Packing. It has 
only 10 pounds pressure, yet it makes 
a tight seal against the bushing and 
conforms better to out-of-round walls 
without scoring. 





If you have any problem involving any 
of these products or fields, Koppers 
may have the solution: Coal and Coke, 
Coal Preparation Systems, Coke and 
Gas Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Pipe 
and Platework, American Hammered 
Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s 
Couplings, Materials-handling Systems, 
Pressure-treated Timber Products, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Monarch Has a Celebration 





Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., which recently completed a new 
office building—enlarging its plant 
for the fifth time in five years—cele- 
brated the expansion (as well as the 
fact that the 600 workers on the 








present Monarch payroll are dow 
the 1929 total) 
house at the factory. Placards ab 


by holding 0} 


each machine bore the operat 


name. Above, Paul Smith shows 1 
folks how he machines lathe be 





Annoys Wall Street 


Robert R. Young, enemy of 
Morgan’s, again forces competi- 
tive bidding on bonds. 


Ex-Watu Srreerer Robert R. Young is 
in a fair way to become the holy terror of 
Wall Street. This week, for a third time, 
he upset the apple cart for investment 
bankers who had arranged to underwrite 
an issue of bonds. 

The St. Louis Terminal Co. 
obligations are guaranteed by 15 rail- 
roads, several of which are in receiver- 
ship) has for some time been considering 
the sale of bonds for refunding purposes. 
Morgan Stanley & Co. (which is the in- 
vestment banking offshoot of the House 
of Morgan) and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had 
been called into consultation. 

Now Morgan and K. L., as they are 
known in the Street, traditionally are 
bankers for most of America’s railroads. 
Nobody had given much thought to get- 
ting any of this business away from these 
two houses for a great many years. But 
Mr. Young—the man who holds what 
looks like but isn’t control of the erst- 
while Van Sweringen railroads—is sore at 
a lot of Wall Streeters and at the Morgan 
interests in particular. It was the Mor- 
gans, along with the Guaranty Trust, 
who fell out with Young over his plans 
for reorganizing the holding companies 
controlling the “Van” roads. The battle 
has been going on for more that a year, 
and Young has been pretty well shoved 
out of his roads by the bankers who take 


(whose 


exception to his financial managem« 
Some of the roads in which Mr. Young 
is interested are part owners of the 5! 
Louis terminal property, so he he: 
about the plans to sell the bonds and t! 
Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb had the bus 
ness. Whereupon he sent long telegrar 
to all the directors of the terminal co: 
pany (and to the newspapers), extolli 
the advantages of competitive bidding 


when corporations want to sell bonds 
Harold Stanley, president of Morga: 
Stanley, then wrote Philip J. Watso: 
Jr., president of the terminal compan 

saying his firm and Kuhn, Loeb wou 

be glad to withdraw if that “relieves your 
board or [finance] committee of any en 
barrassment.” 


Unwelcome to Investment Bankers 


Mr. Stanley also stated that his firm 
declines to take any part in competitive 
bidding, and briefly outlined the reasons 
why he, in common with just about 
everybody in the investment banking 
business, thinks the practice is unsound 
This is a struggle which has been dis 
cussed frequently in these columns ever 
since William O. Douglas, then chairma: 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion, and now a Supreme Court justic« 
advocated competitive bidding more tha: 
two years ago (BW—Apr3’37,p34). It’s 
a question whether the corporation gets « 
better price, whether it may not los 
prestige with investors if bidding result 
in too high a price, whether it gets a 
good financial advice, or if the old idea of 
a continuing relationship between banke: 
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orrower isn’t the best policy for all 


and 
ved in the long run. 


conc 


Young got the idea of throwing bond | 


business open to all comers some months 
[The Chesapeake & Ohio, his prize 
railroad, was in the market for $30,000,- 
ooo. He sold the issue to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. of Chicago and to Otis & Co. of 
Cleveland, contending they gave a price 
much higher than the best bid C. & O 
could get from Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb 

Then came an isssue of $12,000,000 for 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal on which 
Morgan Stanley and Kuhn, Loeb gave 
the financial advice and did the spade 
work only to have Young force the 
issue onto the counter. It was bid in by 
a Lehman Bros. syndicate at a high price, 
offered at a very tiny gross profit margin, 
sold slowly, and written into the record 
as a lot of grief (BW—Feb18'39,p44). 

Hence bond men did a little private 
cursing at Mr. Young when he began to 
sound off on the St. Louis terminal busi- 
ness. And, being unable to do anything 
much about it, they were left in a state 
of frustrated rage when the directors of 
the terminal company, on Monday of 


ago 


this week, threw the issue open to bids 

Yet the activities of Mr. Young—no 
matter to what degree they are due to 
spite against New York bankers whom 
he doesn’t like—are bringing something 
to a head. Many in SEC still talk of 
“arms’ length dealings.” More and more 
they will demand a showdown with Wall 
Street. Results of underwritings like the 
St. Louis terminal’s bonds may either 
turn the tide or reenforce SEC’s ideas. 


Ignorant on Coal 


How MANY HOURS a day does a miner 
work? Some people think as few as four 
hours; others, as high as 17. The stand- 
ard seven-hour day in coal mines is 
apparently known by only 18% of the 
people. This is one significant conclu- 
sion from a survey of public opinion 
conducted by Hartwell, Jobson & Kib- 
bee for McGraw-Hill’s Coal Age. Using a 
sampling technique like that of the Gal- 
lup Institute of Public Opinion, the 
survey showed that the public was ill- 
informed on the major problems of the 
coal industry, although these problems 
rated headlines for two months when 
they reached the boiling point. 

Of the people interviewed, 78% had 
never heard of the Guffey Act. 41% 
said operators’ profits were fair; 31% 
thought they were too large; 12% too 
small, while 16% had no opinion. 

Miners’ wages were thought fair by 
10%, while 47% thought they were too 
low. The dispute between mine opera- 
tors and miners was blamed on the op- 
erators by 28%, on the miners by 19%, 

both by 11%; 25% blamed the unions, 
> Roosevelt, and 12% didn’t know. 
62°% of those interviewed burned coal at 

ne, but the majority would like to 


n gas or oil for reasons of cleanliness. | 
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Trends and Changes 
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Sometime ago we were visited by a man who owns 
a well-diversified portfolio of securities. He had come 
to inquire about our Custodian Management Service. 
@ “Exactly what,” he said, “can this service do for 
me that I cannot do for myself?” @ Earlier in ou 
conversation we had learned that our visitor was ac- 
tively engaged in the affairs of a manufacturing com- 
pany. Each summer he buried himself in the deep 
woods of Canada for a month of fishing. In winter 
he sometimes spent a few weeks cruising southern 
waters. @ Our answer to his question was simply this: 
“City Bank Farmers Trust Company is on the job fifty- 
two weeks a year. It is in constant touch with varied 
fields of investments...it studies the trends and changes 
that may influence your holdings. That is more than 
any man can do for himself while other activities are 
competing for his time and interest.”” @ This is one 
of the ways in which Custodian Management Ac- 
counts serve our customers. Our officers will gladly 
explain how this service may be of help to you. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnasrenso umn L7USE Company 





Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 


Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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Liquor Clean-Up 


Like the brewers’ Nebraska Plan, the distillers’ 
Connecticut Plan and Ohio Plan are intended to control 
the bad boys in their industry. 


Like THE BREWERS (BW—July1°39,p25) , 
the distillers fear that a few Judas goats 


zmong retailers may lead the _ liquor 
industry back into the Prohibition 
slaughter-house. The “Nebraska Plan” 


polices recalcitrant beer retailers and the 
distillers have developed a “Connecticut 


Plan” to reform the bad boys of the 
retail spirits trade via license revoca- 
tions 


Similarity of the “Nebraska” and 
“Connecticut” plans does not mean an 
end of the long-standing 
feud. It merely indicates that the brew- 
ers and distillers have common prob- 
lems. The brewers got their plan under 


last 


beer-liquor 


way summer. The distillers began 
last winter, after the reorganization of 
the Distilled Spirits Institute precipi- 
tated by Gene Tunney’s blast at the or- 
ganization’s failure to clean up the indus- 
try. Under the leadership of its new 
executive director, Dr. Wesley A. Stur- 
ges, the Institute is responsible for both 
the “Connecticut Plan” and the “Ohio 
Plan,” designed to regulate the distillers 
themselves in the monopoly states. 


Improvement for Self-Defense 

The “Connecticut Plan” 
autonomous committee of public-spirited 
citizens, supported financially by the 
Distilled Spirits Institute, “designed to 
focus public opinion upon the conduct 
of the alcoholic beverage industry and 
the enforcement of conirol laws” in the 
state. “The idea,” said Dr. Sturges, “is 
improve the conditions under 


which alcoholic beverages are sold that 
itself 


embraces an 


to so 


the industry can neither destroy 
nor be destroyed by its enemies.” 
Under the operation of the plan in 
Connecticut, members of the committee 
establishments in their 


sales 


watch liquor 
vicinities for 
after legal closing hours, sales to minors, 
or to habitual drunkards or to drinkers 


(Connecticut law 


such violations as 


receiving town relief 
proscribes liquor to “drinkers” on town 
members of their families) . 
they don’t 


relief and 
Violators are 
mend their ways they are reported to 
both the State Liquor Commission and 
local enforcement officials. Upon pres- 


warned. If 


entation of satisfactory evidence, gath- 
ered by the committee in some cases 


and by official investigators in others, 
revocation of licenses follows. 

The committee has also conducted a 
survey of the state liquor laws and made 
recommendations to the General Assem- 
bly regarding 
gested extending the hours of liquor 
sales from midnight to 1 a.m., with an 
additional 15-minute period for the clear- 
ance of glasses. It noted that only three 
towns had ever published lists of “drink- 
ers” on relief, as required by law. 

Launched late in December, by March 
the Connecticut Citizens’ Committee 
had revocation of 11 
and had aided in the revocation of 21 
Some 1,000 citizens throughout 
the state had joined the committee. 
“Public opinion,” the Institute an- 
nounced, “is going to work!” 

The second Citizens’ Committee was 
established in Maryland. Plans are now 
being laid for a group in Michigan, 
the state monopoly system is 


improvements. It 


sug- 


obtained licenses 


others. 


w here 


complicated by a loose private-license 
system. Hope is to extend the plan to 
all of the 28 license states that need it— 
probably all 28. 
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The “Ohio Plan” (for the 17 m« 
states) is an outgrowth of the 
competitive struggle within the ir > 
Discounts and secret rebates got 
of hand a few years back th 
monopoly states got together and ir 
that they be granted the lowest 
offered any purchasers. Contracts 
after guaranteed that the price « 
was the lowest base price offere 
state or any other type of pur 
for the same f.o.b 
lery. Controlling a good third « 
national market, the 
thus struck a shrewd 
counts and rebates. 

A few habitual price-cutters and 
ernment-baiters in the liquor in 
muttered that such concerted pri 
tion was in restraint of trade and « 





merchandise 


monopoly 
blow at al 


to be prosecuted. 


Institute Draws Up a Code 
With 


well lost to them as promotion dé 
the 
states (“missionary” men, the ind 
them) their effor 
influence state purchasing agents, 


discounts and rebates 


sales representatives in mo! 


calls redoubled 
store employees, and private lice: 
selling by the drink. Entertainment 
“gratuities” increased alarmingly. |} 
this year the director of li 
control in Ohio threatened to stop 


new 


ing from distillers whose representatives 
engaged in such practices. 

After consultation with the Ohio di- 
rector, the Distilled Spirits Institute 
drew up an “Ohio Code” of conduct 
Bound to its terms by mutual consent, 
the members of the Institute are obliged 
to renounce all forms of 
bribery; and their representatives are 
even prohibited from “visiting” state 
liquor stores. The “Ohio Code” is the 


commercia 








Portrait of a man with a headache— 
Dr. Wesley A. Sturges gets this way 
trying to solve the problems of the 
liquor industry. As the new president 











Mrs. Pat Terry for 
of the Distilled Spirits Institute, / 
is now vigorously pushing a refor 
program for the industry. He we 
professor of law at Yale for 15 year 
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ett theelelbe FILLS HER BASKET! 































S Mrs. America strolls through her favorite market, selecting the iterns on 
her shopping list, she is unknowingly piling up the most powerful kind of 
evidence of Pneumatic’s leadership in the packaging, bottling equipment field. 


Let's see now — soap, for instance. Yes, the most famous soaps are packaged by 
Pneumatic machines. Cereals? The same is true again. Condiments, crackers, 
coffees, teas, drugs, and so on down the line — shelf after shelf in any store con- 
tains cans, bottles, or packages, the big percentage of which are formed, filled, 
and sealed, or cleaned, filled, capped, and labeled on Pneumatic machines. 


All this means a lot to Mrs. America, but even more to the producers of those 
products. Their widespread use of Pneumatic machines is protection against 
waste, production delay, equipment depre- 
ciation. For the “lower cost per container” 
performance of Pneumatic machines has 
long been proved, beyond question. So well 
proved that Pneumatic stands undisputed 
first in the field — able and ready to lend its 
experience and knowledge to your needs. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 
73 Newport Ave.. Quincy. Mass. (Norfolk Downs Station) 
Branch Offices: 

New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 





Feeding. forming. bottom sealing, lining Ritz cartons at 60 per minute 


LOWER COST 
PER CONTAINER 
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central feature of the “Ohio Plan” to 
promote “sound and ethical trade prac 
tices” in the monopoly states. Steps are 
now being taken to extend the Ohio 
Plan to Alabama, to Pennsylvania and, 
eventually, to all the state monopolies 


Tire Dealer on Trial 


Accused of violating Truth 
in Advertising Law by exaggerated 
price claims. 


Next WEEK a Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. dealer will go on trial in Long Beach, 
Calif., on charges of violating the Cali- 
fornia Truth in Advertising law brought 
by the Long Beach Better Business 
Bureau. 

The case goes back to June 20 when 
dealers for the Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
Firestone companies advertised tires at 
50% off list price until July 4. The inde- 
pendents howled. They charged that the 
advertising was misleading because the 
tire company dealers were advertising 
second- and third-line tires at first-line 
prices, less 50%. Since the price of the 
second- and third-line tires is normally 
several dollars less than the first line, 
the actual discount amounted to only 
about 25%. 

Last week Better Business Bureaus in 
Long Beach, Savannah, Ga., and Atlanta 
joined the fight with court injunctions. 
In Long Beach, charges were dropped 
against the Goodyear and Goodrich deal- 
ers when their ads were corrected in the 
newspapers. Subsequent advertising elim 
inated the offer of a 50% 
substituted a 25% allowance on old tires 


discount and 


How Much Saved? 


The Long Beach court action against 
the Firestone dealer is based on the “sav 
ings” and “former prices” quoted in a 
June 22 advertisement. The Better Busi 
ness Bureau charges that the “former 
price” for each tire size was considerably 
above the price listed in the company’s 
Feb. 15 catalogue, and as a result the 
“savings” were fictitious. The following 
table gives the “former price” quoted in 
the advertising, the price listed in the 
catalogue, and the sale price in the ad- 
vertisement: 


Former price Former price Sale price 


(adver- (cata- (adver- 

Size tisement) logue) tisement) 
4.40-21 $9.10 $6.55 $5.55 
4.50-21 10.00 7.20 5.55 
4.75-19 10.30 7.45 $.73 
5.50-17 13.20 9.50 7.33 
5.25-18 12.00 8.65 6.68 
5.50-18 13.70 9.90 6.68 
6.00-16 14.35 10.35 7.98 
6.50-16 17.40 12.60 9.68 


In New York, advertising agencies for 
Goodyear and Goodrich said that they 
had placed no national price copy, and 
that the advertising was done on the ini- 
tiative of the local dealers. On the other 
hand, the local dealers arrested in Long 














Beach were also branch managers for 
their firms in that city. 

The net result of the affair will, prob 
ably be an intensification of the demand 
by independent dealers for fair trade con- 
tracts. 

Although the sale ended on July 4, the 
tire companies are still facing irate Better 
Business Bureau action in Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. In addition, the 
National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers has appealed to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Firestone 


STANDARD TIRES 
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Better Business Bureaus and inde- 
pendent tire dealers are cracking 
down on Firestone, Goodyear, and 
Goodrich advertising. The Firestone 
ad above, from a San Francisco 
paper, is identical (except for the 
local dealer's name) with the Long 
Beach, Calif., ad which caused the 
local Better Business Bureau to hale 
the dealer into court on charges of 


fraudulent advertising. 


Book Co-op Grows 

Pays 15% savings rebate 
to members, who send in orders 
from all over the country. 


Tue Cooperative Book Cuivp, Inc., 
which gives rebates to its members, is 
well on the road to success, judging by 
the report it issued last week. 

It was organized in November, 1937, 
with the tacit approval of at least three 
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publishing houses. The organizers \ 
handful of enthusiasts who const 
the Book Group, in New York 
Hiring a few students from the Ro 
Institute (New York), which teac] 
operative methods, they formed t} 
operative Book Club, Inc., 118 E 
Street. 

In the book publishing business + 
is very uneven distribution and jy 
quate promotion. A few books, h 
advertised, sell well. Thousands of o1 
published annually, are commercial 
ures, or nearly so. The new organiz 
meant to take advantage of this situa 
It would give a mail-order service 
would reach all sections of the cou 
provide savings from massed book 
ing, and supply a promotion servic: 
books. 

Big Year in Prospect 

Last week the Cooperative Book ( 
took stock of operations, and found 
time propitious to pay a 15% savings 
bate. In 1938, it handled $18,101 
of books. For the first five mont! 
1939, total business was $16,241, and 
cooperative is looking forward t 
$40,000 year. 

The pilot of the Cooperative Bo 
Club from the start has been Sta 
Walker, an experienced book sales n 
ager. His first move was to collect m: 
bers from people interested in consur 
cooperation. At present 1,800 pe 
have purchased the $2 membership sh: 
and provided most of the working capit 

The Cooperative Book Club does 1 
tie up its money in book stocks, but « 


ders from the publisher only upon receipt 


of requests from members. Retail dis! 
bution is partly through 100 cooperat 
book buying groups and 50 unions a 
churches, partly through 
orders. 


individ 


Flat Rates for Library Books 


But the most important outlet was 


not envisaged by the founders of the co 
operative. Started as a strictly retail « 
ganization, it now does about 75% of 
business in wholesale distribution to 


braries. A peculiar marketing situatio. 


in which three jobbers control 90% of 


the $20,000,000 annual sale of librar 


books has enabled large libraries to get 


a 25% to 33% discount from list pric 


while small ones with weak buying 


power received as low as 10%. In cor 


trast the Cooperative Book Club offers a 


flat 274% rate on trade books and 12 
on text books. 

Although 100 libraries have joined th: 
cooperative, the book jobbers are n 
worried yet. And the cooperative 
aware that the jobber, buying from t! 
publisher at 46° to 50% off list pric 
can drive it out by giving a larger dis 
count for a limited time. So, to be or 
the safe side, it is preparing to intensif; 
the campaign for more consumer buying 
with funds donated by interested groups 
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Variety Store Expenses Up 


1937 1938 


liems % % 
Net Sales 100.00 100.00 
Total merchandising costs 64.87 65.44 
Total payroll 14.72 14 84 
Tenancy costs 8.72 9.40 
Light, water and power 1.02 1.12 
Depreciation 0.78 0.87 
Supplies 1.39 1.06 
Advertising 0.%6 0.38 
Insurance 0.38 0.39 
Taxes* 1.07 1.30 
Miscellaneous expenses 1.10 1.22 
Total cost 95.89 97.62 
Operating profit or loss 4.11 2.38 
Other revenue 3.13 3.26 
Total net business profit 7.24 5.64 


Percentages based on operating results 
for 15 variety chains with net sales of 
$432,904,000 in 1938; $450,436,000 in 
1937. 

* Excluding taxes on real estate of 
federal income tax 











Dime Stores Slow Up 


Sales dropped last year, 
and Harvard’ report predicts 
slower rate of growth. 


Last YEAR dollar sales of 15 leading 
from the 
Net profit 


and net gain, 


variety chains dropped 4% 
sales peak reached in 1937. 
fell from 4.11% to 2.38%; 
including non-merchandising revenue 
and interest credits, amounted to 5.64% 
of sales in 1938, compared with 7.24% 
in 1937. 

These facts are revealed by the report 
on “Expenses and Profits of Limited 
Price Variety Chains” prepared by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
in cooperation with the Limited Price 
In addition, 
the report contains an inclusive analysis 


Variety Stores Association 


of statements from 44 chains of all sizes 
doing 90% of the business in the limited 
price field. By and large, the well-man- 
aged small chains earned a larger return 
on sales than the large ones. Their lower 
expense rate of 31% of net sales com- 
pares with more than 32% for the large 
chains, and raises net profit for the 44 
concerns to 2.80% and net gain to 6.02%. 


Expenses Tend Upward 


For the 15 leading chains, the decline 
in net profit for 1938 accompanied the 
drop of gross margin from 35.13% of sales 
in 1937 to 34.56% in 1938. Expenses, 
meanwhile, followed a long-term trend 
upward. Outlays for tenancy 
and taxes showed the greatest increases, 
and were not offset by a rise in profit 
from real estate operations as in previ- 


charges 


ous years, 

From the facts that the drop in sales 
was the first since 1932 and that the 
number of stores operated increased only 
1.4% in 1938, the report concludes that 
ariety chains have reached a state of 
naturity characterized by a slower rate 
f growth. 

For the second successive year infor- 





mation on labor productivity is pro 


vided; the report shows that average 


sales per employee-hour ranged from 
$1.78 to $2.97 

Copies of the complete analysis are 
available for $1.00 by writing to Carl N 
Schmalz, Chief of the Bureau of Busi 
ness Research, Harvard 


Boston 


University, 


Prize Pullman Names 
Company is afraid to an- 


nounce winners lest contestants 
be discontented. 


Tue Puteman Co’s face has been red 
ever since the closing date of its contest 
for naming the roomette sleeper on ex 
hibit at the New York fair. First blush 
came when 780,000 entries delayed pick 
ing the winners until long after the 
scheduled time. Second and bigger blush 
was superimposed on the first when the 
management decided it must lose column- 
miles of anticipated free publicity be- 
cause it dared not publish the 25 first 
prize-winning car Eventually 
their “dream name” to be selected from 
the 25 winners 
since it is to be painted on the side of 
the exhibited car. Meanwhile the com- 
pany is letting sleeping dogs lie, because 


names 


must become public, 


its experience in car-naming proves that 
this is an art whose only criterion is 
not a science suscept- 


knows 


taste and opinion 
ible of mathematical proof. It 
that prize-winning names will not suit 
a sizable section of the public, espe- 
cially the unsuccessful entrants 


Best Weren't Original 

What's worse, the very best names 
submitted had to be disqualified as un- 
original. Three names that thus lost out 
for such reasons are Magic Carpet, Mer 
cury, and Silver Streak. Each was sub 
mitted by a lot of different entrants 
Most 8,000 entrants who 
yearned to name the car Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Several light-minded individ- 
uals listed reasons why Hedy La Marr, 
Greta Garbo, or Mae West would prove 
irresistible to traveling men 


unoriginal: 


Major prizes offered were a pair of 
round-trip rail tickets and lowers to 
either World’s Fair for each of the 25 
best names submitted. Any 
contestant appending to his entry the 


successful 


correct rail and lower berth fare from 
his home town to the exposition of his 
choice, plus the name of his ticket agent, 
was offered an extra check for %200- 
and the named ticket agent would get 
$25, too. Of the 25 winners, 24 also 
qualified for the added checks 
Company executives are delighted 
with their contest 
management problem is that the 31,000 


Their biggest sales 


agents at ticket windows in the U. S 
and Canada are railroad employees, not 


Pullman employees. When a passenger 





Varketing «20 





WHY THEY SHOT 
| 300 DOLLS 


@ It wasn't murder. You sec, 
they did their “shooting” with 
a camera. And the 300 dolls 
they “shot” were falling out of 
a packing case that hadn't yet 
been lifted onto the westbound 


Erie freight. 


Well, sir, when they sent the 
picture to the shipper, explain- 
ed the circumstances,and made 
a few suggestions, he thanked 
them and promised to have his 
dolls packed more securely in 
the future. Thus was born a new 
“Erieconomy.” Another way 


to save shippers money. 


And that’s the story of how 
photographing poorly-pack- 
aged freight to avoid loss for 
shippers became a habit on the 


Erie. Not much in itself. But 





remember: it’s only typical of 
the many precautions Erie 


— 






takes to deliver your shipments 


_— 





safely, promptly, economi- 





—-_ RR». 


cally, Phone the Erie agent on 
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Oops ...and there went °4.99 
right out the window! 


Batford & Busby. Jussaminit. Here's 
your party ... Blatford & Busby—Oh 
hello, Ethel! Tonight? . . . that’s dandy. 
I'll see you about ten after five... Early? 
No I don’t have to stay late any more? 
Didn’ I tell you? I almost got fired— 
Jussaminit... Yes Mister Jones. All 
rightie... Ethel? Well, it was Friday 
before last, awful hot but windy, remem- 
ber? An’ Mister Jones, our office man- 
ager, tells Lily to hold down the board 
and asts would I send out the reports 
for the week. Yeah, we send out copies 
of everything to all the factories. O boy, 
the number of carbons is terrific . . . 

“Blatford & Busby. Okay ... Ethel? So 
I stuff carbons into the big yellow enve- 
lopes, and then I get the scales and ten 
dollars’ worth of postage and move over 
by the window where you can get a 
breath of air once in a while. . . Blatford 
& Busby. [ll connect you... And I am 
tearing the stamps apart very careful on 
account of it is so hot and sticky, when 
all of a sudden that fresh egg from Pur- 
chasin’—you know who, Ethel—opens 
the door with a whoosh, and a terrific 
draft comes through the room and there 
goes $4.29 in stamps right out the win- 
dow! I coulda killed the dumb— 

“Blatford & Busby. He's outa the city... 
Then Mr. Jones comes in and has a duck 
fit when he finds out what has happened 
and is very sarcastic. But I say Mister 

Jones, if this office was real efficient we 
would have a Postage Meter and not go 








on foolin’ with stamps. .. Well, Mister 
Jones asks me how I know about a Post- 
age Meter and [ tell him all about yours. 
.. Yeah. Ours came in last week. It’s 
kinda cute, isn’t it? And Johnny sends 
out all the mail by hisself now— Hello? 
Jussaminit—and that’s why I don’t stay 
late any more. See you tonight. So long 


... Blatford & Busby...” 


Wuex you have a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter... there are no stamps 
to tear apart, or worry about, because 
the postage is in the Meter—foolproof, 
theft proof, safe; no stamps to stick, 
because the Meter prints your postage; 
no stamps to stock, because the Meter 
supplies any value of stamp needed; no 
stamps to count, because the Meter 
keeps count of postage on hand, postage 
used, pieces mailed. ..The Postage Meter 
prints postage, postmark and advertis- 
ing slogan, and seals envelopes neatly, 
swiftly, efficiently; saves mailing time, 
stops stamp losses and misuse, cuts post- 
age costs... Metered Mail need not be 
faced, cancelled or postmarked in the 
postoffice, gets on its way hours sooner. 
.. Models for every business, large or 
small... For a demonstration in your 
office on your own mail, call the nearest 
office of The Postage Meter Co. 

* * . 
FREE—a POSTAGE COMPUTER. Pocket size, 


“slide rule” type. Easy to use, invaluable. Shows in- 
stantly postage costs for all classes of mail; parcel post 
all zones up to 24 Ibs.; with digest of important postal 
information. Write to address below. 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1423 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEYcresco wat BOWES 


Branches in principal cities .... Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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ticket to Utica 
shoves out a 


says, “Gimme a 
agent typically 
good only in coach, makes no eff 
sell a first-class passage in a Pu 
car. 

So Pullman 
nights devising ways to remind 


merchandisers lie 


sellers of what Pullman has for 
This 
agent’s attention by advance ma 
Over half a million people asked a 
for their names and the rail and 
man fare to New York or San Fran 
Already car porters are reporting 


contest was brought to 


passengers who say, “I didn’t kn 
was so cheap to travel by Pullman 
I entered your contest.” 





MARKETING ANGLES 





Scholarship in Swing 
Ex-Acency Heap William  B« 
founder of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
specialist in radio advertising, is goir 
apply to educational programs son 
the showmanship that he learned in 
business before he left it to become \ 
president of the University of Chix 
two years ago. Starting July 25, the 
versity and the Columbia Broadcast 
System will collaborate on a full-] 
variety show, “The Human Adventur 
dramatizing research achievements 
American universities. It will use a CBs 
orchestra, a professional script, and 


professional cast. 


Discounts Under Fire 


Tue Feperat Trape ComMiIssiIon started 
another big Robinson-Patman case on 
way this week when it charged the Sir 
mons Co., manufacturer of beds and mat 
tresses, with illegal price discriminati 
FTC contends that the discount schedul 
ranging from 3% on purchases of mor 
than $50,000 to 5% on orders exceeding 
$200,000, discriminates agaimst small bu) 
ers and that the Simmons Co., lik: 
Standard Brands (BW—Jun24'39,p3 
applies the schedule improperly in allo 
ing discounts on aggregate yearly pu 
chases by entire retail organizations. 


Fair Trade, Pro and Con 


Wutte Drug Topics, enthusiastic sup- 


porter of resale price maintenance, reports 


that 89.07% of the nation’s druggists ar 
ardently supporting fair trade, Prof 
Louis Bader of New York University r 
ports in the Journal of Marketing that 
only 45% of the retail druggists in tl. 
New York City area have succeeded 3 
increasing profits per unit sale, as th 
had hoped to do under the fair trad 
laws. In an analysis of consumer reactior 
to the Robinson-Patman law, Prof. Bac 
reports that 1,429 people interviewed ha: 
never heard of it, 648 guessed that i! 


favored independents, 136 that it raised 


prices, and 20 that it favored the chai 


stores. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT TO EXECUTII 


The War Between the 


Wen Gov. Lenman of New York con- 
ed the S3lst Annual Conference of 
vernors in Albany late last month, 
keynote was a plea that the govern- 
cooperate in a plan to discourage 
le barriers. 

He might have been reminded of the 

ed by a fine ruckus that had spon- 

ineously developed on his own door- 

» a few days before. Connecticut, in 

|-June, began collecting a dime toll 

for use of the new Merritt Parkway, 
hich parallels the old Boston Post 

Road and makes it possible for passen- 

ver cars to sidestep that steady proces- 

sion of trucks, bumper-to-tailgate, that 
winds through an endless succession of 
city streets along the old highway. This 
fee outraged the officials of Westchester 
County, New York, whose constituents 
Undis- 


mere 


ste] 


contribute most of the dimes. 

mayed by the thought that a 
ounty was going to war against a sov- 
ereign state, Westchester promptly in- 
structed its attorney to draft a measure 
exacting tolls for the use of its parkways 
by all motorists except those licensed in 
the county. The Westchester-Connecti- 
cut fracas unquestionably marks a new 
high—or low—in the internecine war that 
has characterized trade relations between 
the 48 sovereign states in recent years. 


Vone Immune to Trend 


Every one of the states maintains some 
trade barriers against other states. The 
most recent tabulation of 13 principal 
types of interstate discrimination* shows 
a total of 304 barriers, a per-state aver- 
age of precisely 64. Colorado is high 
state, with 11; West Virginia is low, 
with 2. 

Pioneer among trade barrier laws still 
in effect today is the New York statute 
of 1889 that favors residents when it 
comes to putting people on the public 





* Dr. F. E. Melder of Clark University, recog- 
nized authority on the subject, has classified the 
major trade barriers as follows 
(1) Local residents favored in public employ- 

ment 

(2) Local produce favored in public purchase 
(3) Local printing companies tavored in public 

printing 

(4) Discriminatory taxes on foreign corporations 
(5) Discriminatory taxes on foreign life insur- 

ance companies 

(6) Discriminatory taxes on foreign fire insur- 

ance companies 

(7) Discriminatory taxes favoring life insurance 

companies with local and state investments 

(8) State barriers to highway transportation 
(9) Chain store taxes 
(10) Oleomargarine taxes 
(11) Excessive length of time required for legal 

settlement 

12) Use taxes 
(13) Liquor laws tending to place restrictions 

on out-of-state liquor 


payroll. But the real torrent of prefer 
ential legislation did not come until the 
depression of 1929 put a premium on 
keeping wages and trade at home. In 
1932 and 1933, state legislatures went on 
a spree of localized patrioteering. The 
results are visible in today’s hodge- 
podge of regulations 

Already, the lore of interstate trade 
barriers has its classics. One of the most 
popular is the tale of the man who 
asked a home-town trucker to move his 
household goods from a city on the At- 
lantic seaboard to his new home across 
the Mississippi. The trucker presently re 
ported that to execute the order by the 
best route which he and his lawyer 
could devise, he 
more than $1,000 on assorted 
and weight taxes, and use six weeks in 
transit. Most of this time would be spent 
in complying with requirements for regis 


would have to spend 


licenses 


tration in passing across state lines. Be- 
cause his truck was too long for one 
state and too heavy for another on the 
most direct route, he would have to de- 
tour through four or five extra states to 
avoid going to jail. However apocryphal, 
the story makes a telling and valid point. 

Barrier legislation has long since devel 
oped beyond its primeval simplicity of 
purpose—that of favoring the local citi 
zenry. It has progressed to a series of 
vendettas of reprisal, some of them as 
dificult to trace as the origins of a 
Hatfield-McCoy feudin’ party. 

This past winter saw the Arkansas 
legislature debate at length a bill which 
frankly planned to levy a 25% duty 
upon the agricultural products of Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
because these states had 
tough set of taxes on oleomargarine con- 


imposed a 
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eS ON 


States 


taining cottonseed oil, an Arkansas main 
stay The bill was defeated, but only 
after 
bill, almost as vindictive in spirit, has 


a tough fight: and many another 


actually found its way onto state statute 
hooks in recent vears 


Using One Power for Another 


Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States forbids the 


states to levy tariffs or otherwise inter 


specifically 


fere with commerce between the states 
Hence, state lacking the 


t invariably 


legislatures, 
power to regulate commerce, 
seek to accomplish that end by disguising 
restrictive regulations as acts that make 
only proper use of some one of the fol 
lowing powers, all of which are either 
specifically reserved to the states in the 
Constitution or lie in the twilight zon: 
between the federal and state powers 

(1) Taxing power Example: the oleo 
margarine taxes 

(2) Police 


health 


other agricultural products 


power nm the protection of 


I xample: quarantines on milk and 


(3) General regulatory power n the in 
terest of public safety and moral Ix 
ample; restrictions on the size of motor 


vehicles and censorship of motion picture 
and public ations 
(4) Sovereign proprietary powers over 


conservation of natural resources and 
ownership of public works and property 
Example: embargo on export of electri 
power preference for home suppliers In 


the purchase of state requirements 


Legislatures have become so adept in 
the use of these masquerades, that track 
seldom been invali 


barrier laws have 


dated by the courts. However, last ses 
sion the Supreme Court did invalidate a 
Florida statute 


tax” on portland cement imported from 


levying an “inspection 





icme 





Differences in the laws on licensing, size and weight of trucks on public 
highways in Kentucky and Indiana caused truckers to resort to stunts 
like this a few years ago. Kentucky trucks unloaded at the state line, 


let Indiana trucks carry on from there—and vice 


versa, 
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foreign countries. The court held that 
this tax was, in effect, a tariff; and the 
power to lay tariffs is exclusively r 
served to the federal government. An 
unusual case, the decision may nonethe 
less set a helpful precedent and stimu 
late the courts to a closer examination 
of the real purposes that lie behind the 
tax and inspection regulations of the 


various states 


Liquor’s at Their Mercy 

With respect to one class of trade— 
beer and liquor traffic—there is no hope 
for relief from the courts, for adoption 
of the 2Ilst Amendment left the door 
wide open for state control of alcoholic 
beverages. A legislature’s ingenuity is 
the only limit to what meddlesome state 
law-makers may attempt in regulating 
this traffic. If any state decides to force 
its folks to drink only home-state alco- 
hol, it can legally come right out and 
prohibit the importation of liquor from 
any or all other states, naming them 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

As the trade war has progressed, even 
municipalities have had their little fling 
A few years ago Green River, Wyo.. 
passed an ordinance forbidding door-to 
door solicitation except by specific invi 
tation of the householder. Elaborately 
dressed up as an effort in behalf of the 
convenience, safety, and financial pro 
tection of the residents, the ordinance 
was nothing more than an ingenious 
device to preserve for Green River mer- 
chants the business they had been los- 
ing to Fuller Brush, Real Silk, and other 
aggressive merchandisers that use door- 
to-door selling. The ordinance weathered 
an appeal to the state’s higher courts, 
and since then carbon copies of the ordi- 
nance have been enacted in hundreds of 
U.S. cities. So famous has the ordinance 
become that the town council of Green 
River has been forced to put a per copy 
price on its brain-child because printing 
bills were too heavy a drain. 

Not so outstanding but common and 
irritating enough are the local ordinances 
of a good many cities which require 
that millwork be made locally or that 
stone be dressed by local workers to 
merit use in any building erected in the 
city limits. 


“Balkanizing the U. S.” 

So, when Westchester County under- 
takes to collect tolls from everyone so 
unfortunate as to reside elsewhere, and 
when Iowa tries to make Chicago mail- 
order houses pay the use tax on goods 
purchased by its unpatriotic citizens who 
seek thus to avoid the state sales tax, 
the phenomenon is not to be regarded 
simply as one of those things that unac- 
countably happen. It is all part of a 
pattern referred to as “Balkanizing the 
United States” by Gov. Stark of Mis- 
souri, a leading battler against trade 
barriers, who recently succeeded in in- 
ducing his own legislature to repeal its 








discriminatory liquor marketing law. How 
effectively the nation has been “Balkan- 
ized” may be seen by a glance at the 
map opposite, with its graphic presenta- 
tion of a few of the more important 
discriminations set up by the states 





18 States Have Use Taxes 


In 1937, when the Supreme Court 
held Washington’s use tax constitu- 
tional (BW —Apr3'37,p48) — only 
five states had enacted use or com- 
pensating taxes. Today, as the 
table indicates, the number has 
grown to eighteen. The use or com- 
pensating tax supplements a gen- 
eral sales tax, in states where it 
is necessary to protect local mer- 
chants against losing trade to 
nearby states that have no sales 
tax. For example, if a man living 
in California, where there is a sales 
tax, buys a car in Oregon, where 
there is no sales tax, he must pay a 
use tax when the car arrives in Cal- 
ifornia. Some states—those indi 
cated by asterisks in the table be- 
low—have offset provisions which 
allow deductions to be made from 
the use tax equal to the amount of 
sales tax—if any—paid in an- 
other state. This protects the 
buyer against paying two taxes- 

a sales tax in the state where 
goods are purchased, and a use 
tax in his home state. 

There are two methods of collect- 
ing the use tax. The tax is either 
levied on the consumer—as_ in 
the states indicated by C in the 
table below—or the retailer col- 
lects and remits the tax—indi- 
cated by R in the table below. 


Alabama 2% ' 
Arkansas 2% 
California 3% 
Colorado 2% 
lowa 2%** 
Kansas 2%* 
Louisiana 1%* 
Michigan 3%* 
Mississippi 2%* 


New Mexico. 
North Carolina. 


ZORRODRZAZBARDORORZO 
nN 
R 
* 


Nerth Dakot 2%* 
Ohio ; 3% 
Oklahoma 2%* 
South Dakota 3%* 
Utah 2%* 
Washington 2% * 
Wyoming 2% 


* Offset provisions. 14 of 1% on new 
automobiles. * Industrial equipment and 
material not readily obtainable is exempt. 
* $20 monthly exemption. * $10 per month 
exemption. * $100 tf month exemption. 
*$50 exemption i-monthly. * Exempts 
property not readily obtainable in state. 











against the products and services of 
other states. 

No one comes out in favor of trade 
barriers as such, any more than he 
would come out in favor of man-eating 
tigers. Everyone agrees that they arouse 
ill-will, raise costs to the consumer, fos- 
ter uneconomic industrial and marketing 
processes, and are, in general, an infernal 


nuisance. Yet when it comes to « 
ering any one specific trade barrix 
urging its repeal, these objection 
force. The typical attitude of any 
toward its own and its neighbors’ 
barriers is like that of any fond 
toward his own fine children and 
people’s brats. 

When, for instance, North Ca 
prohibits the sale of all wines « 
those made from North Carolina ¢g 
this naturally appeals to the legis 
at Raleigh as a legitimate mea f 
fostering agriculture and industry 
when North Carolina’s truckers eros 
line into Tennessee and are forc: 


} 


comply with requirements as t 
length and weight of their trucks 
are distinctly more drastic than tho 
North Carolina, the boys in the Ra 
statehouse shriek to high Heaven 
their neighbor has erected a trade ba 
which is an intolerable hindrance ¢ 
free movement of interstate comm: 


Cost of “Protecting” Dairy Farmer 

Because this is the ordinary atti! 
it takes a brave or indiscreet politi: 
come out in favor of rescinding son 
his own state’s pet discriminatory 
It might, for example, mean defeat 
the polls for a Wisconsin politician \ 
dairy-farmer constituents to urge re} 
of the murderously high taxes and 
that effectually keep oleomargarine 
of the state—though Gov. Heil has d 
exactly this and for a good pract 
reason. Feeling against Wisconsin 
so high in the Cotton Belt that t! 
are Texas towns where a necktie party 
is considered not out of order for an) 
body caught drinking a bottle of Mil 
waukee beer. 

Two weeks ago, a representative of | 
Association of Southern Commissioners 
of Agriculture told their story to th 
legislature at Madison. Nobody who has 
seen the informal embargo on Wisconsin 
products at work in the cotton states 
could doubt that the anti-oleomargarin 
law annually costs Wisconsin many mil 
lions of dollars more than it puts in 
the dairy farmers’ pockets. 

If any recognized statistical agency 
could produce a credible breakdown of 
what trade barriers cost the states that 
erect them, the laws could probably be 
expunged in a hurry. Whenever one state 
law inflames other states to retaliation, 
the cost in dollars becomes so obvious 
and so painful that the very business or 
farm interests that were supposedly being 
protected usually holler “Uncle” and get 
the law repealed. 

This has happened repeatedly in the 
field of interstate highway hauling. A 
few years ago Maine got tough and 
arrested a New York trucker for not 
having Maine license plates. Next day 
New York jugged two Maine truck: 
Lest all the truck drivers of the two 
states should eventually disappear lb 
hind bars, their motor vehicle officials 
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Business encounters such restrictions as these,imposed on free trade by the 48 states 
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HERE ARE THE BARRICADES THEY’RE FIGHTING OVER 
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> yy Margarine excise tax to protect cattle producers 
a 
~ ec . . . 
vf oe Margarine excise tax to protect oil producers 
4 
~ 
owl SH Margorine excise tax to protect butter producers 
3 
— 
- L7 Margarine license tax @ tox laws supplement general retail sales taxes * 
< 
LS) oo 
= A&R, Port-of-entry, highway quarantine stations ¥ Quarantine laws with economic barrier features e Discrimination against out-of-state beers 
: | 
hm Non-resident motor carrier taxes Discrimination against out-of-state wines 4, Discrimination against out-of-state liquors 
mt *Gener: xe on N viane <7 y . 
a | Sine, Cannill of Beate Gavemnenie General use taxes only; Marviand, Kentucky have special vehicle use taxes © BUSINESS WEEK 
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talked it over and decided to call the 


whole thing off 


Until the past year, very little was 
being done to curb the extension of inter- 
state trade barriers and to agitate the 
repeal of those already on the books. 
First big interstate powwow in this field 
winter 


was probably that called last 


through the good offices of the Council 
of State Governments to put a damper 





on the belligerent enthusiasm of several 
states that were all het up about liquor 


laws (BW—Jan1 4'39.p23) . 


Indiana was the villain of that drama, 
having enacted a law discriminating 
against out-of-state liquor, and every- 
body else was agog to get even (BW— 
Jan1°38,p31). Michigan passed a law 
levying extra taxes on Indiana beer, and 
just for good measure put a heavier tax 





“WHEN ITs acTUAL—though usually 
undeclared—purpose is not to yield 
revenue but rather to hamper a busi- 
ness or a product to such an extent 
that the actual tax revenue shrinks 
to negligible proportions or even dis- 
appears,” say the experts on trade 
barriers. And when anyone asks for 
an example, they point to oleomar- 
garine 

The butter substitute is taxed or 
licensed or both in thirty states. Yet 
only three of these states derive as 
much as $50,000 in annual revenue 
from it. Wisconsin has a really tough 
set of laws which not only tax oleo- 
margarine by the pound and license 
handlers at high fees but also compel 
the consumer to pay $1 for a license 
and require him to make a return and 
pay a tax of 6¢ per Ib. on oleomar- 


Wisconsin 1 000 500 25 25 25 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorada 25 25 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 1 i 1 

Nebraska 100 25 1 

New Mexico 

N. C. 1.000 100 

Ss. C. 

Texas 

Wyoming 

California 100 50 5 2 2 
Connecticut 100 50 6 3 3 
Mississippi 100 10 

Montana 1.000 400 

Pa. 1.000 500 100 50 50 
Vermont 25 25 


* Tax is 10¢ per Ib. on colored margarine. 





When Is a Tax Not a Tax—But a Trade Barrier: 


Annual license fees (in dollars) 


State — W _ Retail- — Hotels 
turers os ants 
Idaho 200 SO 
lowa 
Oklahoma 10 10 5 2 2 
North Dakota 10 5 2 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 5 3 2 2 3 
Utah 5 5 
Washington 


? 


garine purchased from sources out- 
side the state. Wisconsin obtained a 
total revenue from oleomargarine of 
$14.42 in the last year tabulated. 
And ten of the thirty states report 
no revenue from  oleomargarine 
sources. 

Best compilation of how the oleo- 
margarine taxes work out is given in 
“Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm 
Products,” a special report made in 
March, 1939, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by his Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The fiscal years 
shown in the table are not identical, 
varying from the calendar year 1937 
to a fiscal year ending July 31, 1938, 
depending on how the state reports 
its revenue, but the figures in the 
table below from the BAE study are 
roughly comparable: 


State Revenue from Margarine Excise and License Fees 


Dollar revenue from 


—_ Excise 
ing rate (¢ Excise License Total 
houses |P*®* Ib.) Zeroes indicate no collection 


States taxing all margarine 


5* $1,430 00 $330.00 $1,760.00 
5 315,329.90 315 329.90 
2 10 0 0 0 
10 503.40 14.00 517.40 
10 4,585 50 4,585.50 
1 10 no data no data 14,603.00 
5* 42,334.64 1,720.00 44,054.64 
15 0 0 
5t 15 13.42 1.00 14.42 


States taxing only certain types of margarine 


10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 375.00 375.00 
1 | 0 0 
1 0 0 
10 | 0 0 
12 | no data no data 
10 0 0 
10 0 1,981.00 1,981.00 
14! 0 00 3. 300.00 
10 0 0 
10 2.40 2,400 00 2,402 40 
10 no data no data 
10 0 0 
10 2,274.40 2,274.40 


States having licenses only 


2 59,150.00 59.150 00 
9,700.05 9%.700 05 
no data no data 
9.100 00 9.100 00 

10 424,700.74 424,700.74 


11,117.45 11,117.45 


+ There is also a $1.00 license fee exacted from 


consumers plus a use tax of 6¢ per Ib. on interstate purchases. 
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on out-of-state wine than on wi: 
from Michigan grapes. California 
lature soon had up for consider 
bill to retaliate against both M 
and Indiana. Missouri got into t! 
and passed a law to retaliate agai 
state that did wrong by its Ne!! 8 
weiser or any other local beer. 


A Conference—and It Gets Re sult; 


About that time the warring 
liquor commissioners sat down ar 
table in Chicago and talked it oy 
grown-ups. Net result was that | 
checked its six-shooter at the do 
home and repealed the most off 
provisions of its law. Michigan an! \J 
souri promised to attempt repe 
agreed meanwhile not to be too 
about enforcement. California 
would try to stall off enactment 
the others time to make good. 

Under Gov. Stark’s spur, the M 
legislature repealed its law. M 
tried hard, didn’t quite make the 
after its prohibitionist lieutenant 
ernor, Luren B. Dickinson, moved 
the governor’s chair, succeeding t 
Frank D. Fitzgerald. Californ 
feated its proposed law 

The success of the liquor park 
couraged some of the leaders of th: 
barrier forces to try out the idea 
bigger scale. Last April, the Cou 
State Governments held a_ thre 
Interstate Trade B 
riers at Chicago, and after a good 


Conference on 


of brass-tack discussion, specific re 
mendations emerged which delegat 
could take back home to the state ca 
tal and chew on (BW—Apr15’39.p!1 

Nobody really expected the first cor 
ference to net any tangible result 
Everybody, therefore, will be greatly sur 
prised when the final returns of the 19 
legislative season are tabulated—whi 
they aren’t yet because of the late se: 
sions of a few legislatures. They + 
show that the epidemic has virtual! 
been stopped in its tracks, 


Let Up on Farm Products 


Thus, last week, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics which has been con- 
ducting a two year study of agricultural 
restrictions imposed by the states, re- 
ports the enactment of only two or thr 
new regulations in the past year. Maine 
passed a law forbidding the importatior 
of “cull” apples, and Wyoming enacted 
a law requiring that eggs which aren’ 
home-grown be stamped to indicate that 
they come from luckless out-of-sta! 
hens. In addition, Alabama’s new l|a 
limiting the speed of all trucks t 
miles an hour and restricting the 
weight of trucks hauling agricultur 
commodities, may prove to be a 
drance to the free movement of farm 
produce, but critics are waiting to se 
how tough Alabama is in enforcement 

More significant of the changing t 
per of the times is the positive act 
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by some states in removing or 
fying their trade barriers. This, 
d with slackened enforcement ef- 
ind the deliberate refusal of some 
barriers, even 


itures to enact new 
heavy lobbying pressure, lends 


lerable hope for the future. 
Mexico, one of the Southwest's 
est hombres in the motor vehicle bar- 


New 
field, got religion enough to slacken 
ral of its laws, including one which 
la five-day license fee on out-of- 
salesmen. Connecticut and Arizona 

torned down tank-truck load-limit laws 

nt to compel purchase of gasoline 
from sources within their borders. 
Connecticut, California, Florida, Ore- 
_and New Jersey decided not to put 
the serews on out-of-state 
vintners, and distillers. 
New York, West Virginia, Ohio, Min 
nesota, Kansas, 
ected assorted varieties of bills to pro- 


brewers, 


and Connecticut re- 


vide home-state preference in purchas 
ing public supplies and materials. Ore 
gon and Vermont turned pro- 
yosed oleo tax, while Iowa decided not 


down a 
I . . 
to raise the rate of its present levy. 


Some Decide Against Curbs 
California, Rhode Island, New York, 


and Arkansas from trouble- 
making bills on agricultural products of 
one sort or did Delaware 
and Massachusetts. Delaware had a bill 
that would have prevented Pennsylvania 
farmers from selling their produce in the 
public market at Wilmington, and Mas- 
sachusetts had up for consideration a 
bill that would have required all Grade-A 
milk to be produced within the Bay 
State. Florida from its statute 
books a tax on imported eggs. Practi- 
cally all of these moves came because 
of a conviction against trade barriers, 


retreated 


another. So 


era sed 


rather than because of threats. 

Threats were also effective, however. 
Texas prepared to establish ports-of- 
entry unless Oklahoma abolished hers, 
and Oklahoma obliged. Texas also sug- 
gested that a continuance of California’s 
quarantine embargo against out-of-state 
citrus fruits would almost surely result 
in establishment of a Texas movie cen- 
sorship law with teeth in it, and Cali- 
fornia promptly that 
grapefruit didn’t really carry plant dis- 
eases that might endanger Orange Coun- 


decided Texas 


ty’s orchards. 

The conference method has been used 
twice since last fall, with other meetings 
scheduled soon. Last month Gov. Carr 

ined with the Colorado State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in inviting representa- 
tives of nine other Western state 
ernments and chambers of commerce to 
talk over their 
roblems. They discussed the subject in 
general and their regional problems in 
particular. 


gov- 


region’s trade barrier 


Another conference is coming up soon, 
th representatives of Middle 
Western states meeting to develop a uni- 


seven 





vi 








Restricting Interstate Trucking 


Because THE states have always played a principal part in building and main 
; } 


taining highways, truckers have been inevitable prey for state lawmakers bent 


behind tax- and trade-regulation barriers. On 


state requires the trucker to show three green lights on the tail of his truck a 


on protecting home industry 


night; the adjoining state forbids any green lights on the rear of trucks 


Many of these conflicting requirements have been ironed out in conferences 


between state motor vehicle commissioners, but a serious non-uniformity. st 
exists in the permissible maximum gross weights and the overall length allow 
ances established by the several states 

The chart below shows the wide range in gross weight specifications. As for 


Kentucky, 


South Caro 


length, all states except Maryland and Massachusetts set some limits 
with a 30-ft. limitation, is the toughest. In the 35-ft 
lina and Tennessee. HO ft 


category are 


The rest run in this order Alabama. Connecti 


Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota. and South Dakota 


45 ft—Arkansas, Florida, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis 
consin, and Wyoming; 50 ft.—Colorado, Michigan, Mississippi, New York, Ore 
gon, and Vermont; 55 ft-—New Jersey; 60 ft.—California, Delaware, Montana, 
Nevada, Ohio, Utah, and Washington; 65 ft.—Idaho: 70 ft.—Pennsvlwania: 85 
ft Arizona, Georgia, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia 


Maximum Gross Weight Standards for Trucks and Truck-Trailers* 


GROSS WEIGHT (POUROS, Te saa 


#0 an 
— 





Kentucky 
Tennessee 
AladDame 
Mississipp! 
South Dakota 
Worth Dakota 
Vermont 
Virginia 


New MNampshire 
Connecticut 
Flortca 
indlanre 

Malnre 

Worth Carolina 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts” 
Wedraska 
Wyoming 

Oregon 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
“Iissour! 

New Jersey 
Georgle 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
Colorado 
Kanses 

Onto 
Callifornte 
Idaho 
Washington 
tittnots 
wisconsin 
Wontane 
arizona 


Nevade 





Dist. of Col. 


Rhoge 'siang 








traller having capacity not In excess of 1,000 


"Pius welght of 
pounds. 


* States not shown on this chart do not restrict gross weight by «specific pound 
limits, but in accordance with formulas based on the distance between the first 
and last axles. 

[ Department of Agriculture. 
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It's the new, enclosed Ediphone for 


vour desk. A beauty to look at! 


Compact as a hox of candy! Believe 


it or not, this complete Ediphone 
takes up less desk space than a sheet 
of regular 8'2"x 11" business paper. 
Chink of that! It’s another achieve- 
ment of the “house of miracles” 

the Thomas A. Edison Labora- 


tories, 


SAY IT TO THE 






Name 


Coity 





Completely enclosed —dustproof 


Dept. B 7 
Thomas A. Faison, Inc., West Orange, N. J 
Gentle 


men I want — 
woklet “Don't Work So Hard” 


( ) A trial of the new desk Ediphone 


Company —— a =— 


(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto) 


miracle. 


It's a cinch to use —easy as the 


telephone. You'll get out letters in 
20% to 50% less time. But that’s 
only half the advantage of this new 
time-saver. Memos, notes, dates, 
instructions, ideas are recorded as 
you think of them. Details disap- 
pear like magic. Your mind is left 
free and clear for the real business 


problems. Try one on your desk. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OICEWRITER 
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The trucker who travels fron 


to state needs an assortme? 


license tags to make the grad. 


form code of laws and regulatior 
the production and handling of 
cream, and herd inspections. h 
called for the meeting after studyin; 
subject and finding that Easter 
seize on lack of inspection unifo 
as an excuse for barring Middle W: 
dairy products from their markets 

Every indication points to an in¢ 
ing number of trade barrier confer 
in the future. Aside from the nat 
conference which will be regularly 
uled by the Council of State Gov 
ments and its 42 state member com 
sions on interstate cooperation, | 
fall into two general types: by res 
and by economic subject 


Attacking “Infected Area” 

For example, the problem of 
vehicle ports-of-entry is pretty we 
calized among the states adjacent 
Kansas, where this ingenious 
sprang full-blown from the brow of 
legislature as a means of safeguar 
the natives from the perils of us 
gasoline which had not paid the Ka 
motor fuel tax. Valiant but futile eff 
to repeal the Kansas law were mad 
vear, and now the port-of-entry syst: 
threatens to continue spreading fron 
Kansas nucleus. When and if the prob! 
comes up for solution, it would norma 
be handled by a regional conferer 
which at the same time could conv 
iently deal with other barriers commor 
the territory. 

The economic subject conference 
well illustrated by last winter's liq 
meeting, or the coming dairy produ 
meeting. Because a dozen well-defin 
subjects are crying for attention, the 
wi'! doubtless be many of these in t 
next couple of years. Most probably t 
next really big conference on this pl: 
will be concerned with oleomargarine 


Trade associations are showing co! 


siderable interest in removing interstat: 























tate 
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arriers. This is bound te be helpful, 
ince most barrier laws were enacted at 

e behest of business, agricultural, or 

bor groups. Recently the National As- 
ciation of Manufacturers let fly at 
trade barriers. Participation by ten state 
iambers of commerce in the recent 
Denver conference shows which way the 
vind blows. 

The development of business interest 
an be traced in good part to the skilled 
publicity job that has been conducted 
ever since the campaign started. The 
Council of State Governments early 
ecognized that publicity might butter a 
lot of parsnips, appropriated enough 
money to keep pumping its trade bar- 
rier message in directions where it might 
do the most good. 


Hearing from Public Opinion 


So trade barriers, which very few indi- 
viduals had ever heard of prior to last 
winter, have become a commonplace in 
club car conversations, and newspaper 
columnists take a crack at the subject 
to keep pace with the editorial pages. 
Port-of-entry procedures have furnished 
the newsreels with some good sequences 
that have added fuel to the propaganda 
fire, and the national radio chains have 
aided the cause by dramatizing the 
trade barrier menace on the air. 

The consequence is a public opinion 
that makes itself felt in the legislatures 
and provides the first hopeful signs of 
reform after a seven-year debauch of 
erecting ever bigger and better business 
barriers. 





Minnesota experiments with a new highway paving 
made of cast-iron. It comes in square blocks, is laid by 
means of a wheelbarrow-like contrivance (left, above). 
Tested for “skidability” and wearing quality, in the 


, 
mshi 
} roductio 
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Tries Cast-lron Paving 

Square blocks will be em- 
ployed in part of Minnesota high- 
way. They are expected to be most 
useful in cities. 


BUSINESS MEN concerned with ore min- 
ing, blast furnaces, and particularly that 
notable depression victim, the foundry, 
are watching with keen interest the ad- 
vent of cast-iron paving. In Minnesota, 
where experiments in this hemisphere 
were pioneered, the State Highway de- 
partment has called for bids on a half- 
mile stretch of trunk highway, the first 
such project. Work is to be completed 
by Oct. 15. 
The state 
increased use of iron, because it supplies 
half to two-thirds of American output. 
Therefore the Mines Experiment Station 
of the University of Minnesota, under 
the direction of Prof. E. W. Davis, has 
been experimenting more than five years 
with its use in road surfacing. Since 
1934 the station has laid three test 
strips on the campus, using first, but 
later discarding, the triangular block 
(English-controlled ) 


would gain greatly by 


design. Specifica 
tions for the state highway job require 


blocks conforming to a design developed 


by the university They are made of 
cast grav iron, not chilled, hollow und 
neath, 6” square, 1 high, with irre 
larities on the tops irtace standing up 
The blocks are laid after the concrete 
has set, except for two rows each side of 
expansion joints, which are filled on the 
inside with concrete, set accurately, and 
brought to proper elevation by tamp 
ing Joints between these latter and 
also those between blocks and curb are 


filled to a depth of 1” with asphalt joint 
filler. The other 


filled with sand, which is saturated with 


spaces are then merely 


asphaltic road oil after the surpl Is sand 


has been swept off 


“Consider Man-Hole Cover” 


Cast-iron paving is likely to find its 
greatest usefulness on urban streets 
where it is usual to use surfacing overt 
concrete. It is said to be more nearly 
skid-proof than other hard surfacings 
Its durability is enormous, with littk 
(“Consider 
Davis 


pointing out that it survives immeasut 


or no maintenance necessary 
the manhole cover,” says Prof 


ably the paving which surrounds it 

When facilities are scaled to quantity 
production, the cost, it is said, will prob 
ably be no greater than that of materials 
customarily 


employed for comparable 





University of Minnesota’s Mines Experiment Station 


(right, above), a 50-hour run at 60 m.p.h. wore off, it is 
stated, only 1/100 inch—or the probable equivalent of 


five years’ heavy traffic. 
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surfaces—brick, granite blocks, ete. Of 


prime importance is the fact that the 
cast iron need not be highgrade, and 
Minnesota has immense quantities of 
low-grade ore. Also, any foundry can 


readily adapt itself to the manufacture 

1 he blocks, since they have air space 
beneath them, serve to protect the con 
bed 


changes. 


crete against rapid temperature 


Rivalry for Experimental Réle 


Installation of the initial strip is some 
what of a community enterprise, boost 
ing a home product. An engineer from 
the Mines Experiment Station will su 
pervise the laying, and St. Louis County 
(on the Range) has appropriated $15,000 
the Several Northern 
Minnesota municipalities, including Du- 
luth, Hibbing, Eveleth, 
wanted to play guinea pig, and their 


to pay for iron. 


Virginia, and 


rivalry delayed choice of a site. The 
somewhat anomalous result is that pav 
ing which is intended for the city will 
be tried out on a rural trunk highway 
(No, 53), 14 of Eveleth. 
the location 
testing operations, 


miles south 


However, quieter favors 


License rights for the English-con- 
trolled triangular block, which the 
university is no longer using, are held 
by Interlake Iron Corp. of Chicago. 


In 1936 this company built a $100,000 


plant at Toledo to manufacture them, 
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In this pilot plant at Riverside, IIl., 
Universal Oil Products Co., a petro- 
leum refining research organization, 
has developed a new, quick, cheap 


and a considerable volume is produced 
for surfacing heavy-duty floors in indus- 
trial plants and warehouses. A 
approach in Toledo has also been paved. 


bridge 


Make Cheap, Synthetic Rubber 


Universal Oil Products Co. derives buna from 


butane gas. It gives long mileage, and may be sold in 


competition with natural rubber. 


BUNA RUBBER as a commercial possibil- 
ity in the U. S. looms as a result of a 
new process announced last week by 
Universal Oil Products Co., big research 
outfit which developed and licenses many 


minor processes in petroleum refining. 
(BW—Jul8'39 pss) 
U. O. P.’s process starts with a ma- 


terial that is almost dirt cheap, butane 
gas, which in bulk sells liquefied for 
around 2¢ a gal.—approximately 4¢ 
per lb.—and is available in practically 
unlimited supply because it is a compo 
nent of natural gas and of refinery gas 
produced in gasoline cracking. From the 
natural gas and oil fields come 9 billion 
lb. of butane annually, from the refin- 
eries another 7 billion Ib., and refinery 
processes can be adjusted to yield more 
if desired. Most butane today is piped 
and burned as fuel gas. 

Chemists have hitherto proved they 
can make good synthetic rubber, but 
costs are high. Du Pont’s Neoprene has 
developed some substantial markets be- 
cause of its special qualities, even though 
it sells at prices considerably above nat- 


ural rubber. The Germans and Russians 
have been making buna rubber by the 
ton, despite its high cost, as a means to 
military self-sufficiency. 

American rubber technologists who 
have experimented with buna rubber say 
its resistance to abrasion, heat, and oxi- 
dation excel natural rubber enough to 
yield double mileage in automotive tires 
—which is plenty good, though it falls 
short of German claims for three or four 
times as great mileage. But at present 
price levels for natural rubber, its mon- 
opoly on Akron tire-building lines has 
been unbreakable. 
Buna also has almost no odor. It re- 
sists acids and alkalis far better than does 
natural rubber, so that its potential mar- 
ket extends beyond tires, footwear, and 
rubber hose. 

Buna rubber starts with cheap enough 
materials in Germany—principally coal 
and But 
steps are required to lead these mate- 
rials through calcium carbide and acety- 
lene gas to the key hydrocarbon, buta- 
diene. Once the Germans have butadiene 


limestone. many successive 




















process for making synthetic (buna 


rubber. It wears twice as long as nat 
ural rubber, and it may be on th 


market within a year. 


they polymerize it in short order and at 
moderate process expense into the com 
plex molecules which are synthetic rub 
ber. In Russia the process starts with an 
expensive material, butyl alcohol, and 
even though this shifts over to a buta- 


diene more simply, Russian costs are 
necessarily above German 
Where the U.O.P. process gets the 


jump on the Germans is that the bu- 
tane is converted by a single inexpensive 
step into butadiene. The gas is heated 
to 1,000° F. 
lysts of the same temperature at atmo 


and passed over solid cata 


spheric pressure. This rips two hydrogen 
molecules out of the butane, and out of 
the equipment come butadiene and hy- 
drogen. The hydrogen makes excellent 
fuel for running the plant. 


Fuel 
the 
produc- 


Can Produce High-Octane 


Universal has been working on 
idea for over five years, has in 
tion at its Riverside, Ill., laboratories a 
sizable pilot plant that 250,000 
cu. ft. of butane gas daily and gives 
a yield of better than 60% 
The same equipment, used a little dif- 
ferently, only 
molecule from butane and produces buty- 


treats 
butadiene. 


removes one hydrogen 


polymerized into 
This 


gasoline can then be hydrogenated into 


lene, which can be 


high-octane motor fuel. polymer 
iso-octane aviation fuel, of 96 octane rat- 
ing, at 
ranges. Some commercial plants are al- 
ready U.O.P. 
licensees for making iso-octane by this 


costs well within commercial 


being constructed by 
process. The synthetic rubber Universal 
has already produced in its small polym- 
erization unit at Riverside is 
material to the German buna. But by 


similar 
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cutting five steps out of the German 
over-all process, Universal gets pet Ib 
costs of the buna down to a level that 
should permit selling im direct competi 
tion with natural rubber at present mar- 
ket levels. Since tires made from the syn 
thetic stuff wear at least twice as long as 
tires made from natural rubber, the im 
portance of the development is obvious 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of re 
search for Universal, says that several 
big chemical companies are ready to go 
ahead with commercial exploitation of 
the new butadiene process as soon as 
I niversal completes designing a comlner- 
cial unit and is ready to guarantee re- 
sults. The engineers expect the design to 
be ready shortly. His guess is that a mod 
est supply of domestic butane-made buna 
rubber should be on the American mar- 
ket within a vear or so 

{ natural site for a plant making the 
product is near gas wells which vield 
a high percentage of butane. Nearness 
to rubber fabricators would be a major 
advantage. Since Kentucky and Illinois 
oil fields meet these specifi ations they 
are a logical guess for the earliest com- 


mercial developments, 








PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Fluorescent Inspection 


In a LarGe silk hosiery mill, “fluorescent 


canopies,” each mounting two 30-watt 


“daylight” fluorescent lighting tubes, ex- 





pedite the job of product inspection 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
O., manufacturer of the canopies, points 
out that colors are matched precisely 
and flaws detected quickly under the 
cool light 


Manuals and Hand Books 


NEW MANUALS AND HAND BOOKS carry- 
ing a variety of engineenng data: (1) 
“Amsco Manganese Steel, the Toughest 
Steel Known,” American Manganese 
Steel Division, American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., Chicago Heights, Ill; 


(2) “Ditzler Repaint Manual” (for | 


trucks and cars), Ditzler Color Co., 
Detroit; (3) “Morse Flexible Couplings.” 
Morse Chain Co., Division of Borg-War 
ner Corp., Ithaca, N. Y.; (4) “Plaskon 


, 
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BOY-WHAT QUIET COMFORT! 


ITS SURELY A CHANGE FROM 7s 
THAT NOISY OFFICE OF MINE/ F™ 




































HOW CAN { STOP THE NO/SE OF 
TYPEWRITERS, ADDING MACH- 
INES, PHONES AND VOICES FROM 
CRASHING \ ano INTO EARS 
IN MY EARS | OF PEOPLE WHO 
ALL DAY? | WORK FOR you TOO 
EVER HEAR OF 
ACOVST/- 3° 96m 















YOU CANT BEAT SA/LIN’ 

FOR A RESTFUL CHANGE, 

8BuT iF VOUVE GOTA 

WOISY OFFICE — 

BLAME YOURSELF! 
“>>. 


































ITS SAVED US MONEY, TOO 
‘VE GOT A MUCH HAPPIER 
AND MORE EFFICIENT OFFICE 
FORCE. TAKE 
THATS (T! AND IF MY ADVICE 
YOU WANT QU/ET AND SEE ABOUT 
AND COMFORT ACOUST!- 
JUST PAY USA CELOTEX. 
V/S/T. 






ACOUSTI-CELOTEX ? DIONT 
4 HEAR YOU SAY YOU HAD 
47 PUT ON YOUR OFFICE 
CEILINGS 2T— 
































1 SURE WILL.ED 
FIRST THING 
MONDAY / 







































HELLO ED. “YOU OLD SEA-GO/N’ ADVOCATE 
OF SOUND CONTROL” TH/S /5 JOE! / JUST 
WANT TO TELL YOU THAT /VE HAD ACOVST?- 
CELOTEX PUT ON OUR OFFICE CE/LINGS AND 
Boy, /M SOLD!’ SUST AS YOV SAID, QUIET 
COMFORT ADDS A NEW SPARK OF EFFIC- 
LENCY TO THE OFFICE FORCE. WERE GETTING 
OUT BETTER WORK /N.LESS TIME. THANKS 
FOR THE TIP, SKIPPER ! 


eres, ee ' 
7 | 


HOW ABOUT THE AVQZSE IN YOUR OFFICE? 


ANY EXECUTIVES who have muchas12% to general office over- 

literally “grown up” in weisy head.Certainlyit bearslookinginto 

offices are unaware of the cost of Remember, Acousti-Celotex can 

everyday clauer and clamor. Yet beapplied right over present ceilings 

actual figures show mwoise canaddas without interrupting office routine. 
PairmTtasie PER MANE RT 


Get a FREE Noise Survey of co COUSTI- E LOTEX 


your office. Call your Celotex 
Acoustical Distributor. He's wees ae 
listed in your phone book, or ‘omen ChOTEX ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS: 


address The Celotex Corpora- = C 
iow, Chicegs, i ALICEL [ALISTONE ABSORBEX 



























awe acousncnore” 
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This rotary-type file is a pertinent example 
of the way Durez is helping to create more 
efhcient office equipment. 





Durez bonding resins produce plywood so 
tough and durable that it has rapidly be- 
come a popular building material. 





Durez is also doing wonders in the elec- 
trical appliance field saving weight, 
simplifying production, stimulating sales. 


Never let anyone tell you that all plas- 
tics are pretty much alike...There are 
more than 300 Durez phenolic mold- 
ing compounds alone plus scores of 
other Durez resins for bonding, im- 
pregnating and coating! 

Each has its own special advantages 
—and our development staff will gladly 
show you how you may apply them to 
your own product, process or package. 
Just write General Plastics, Inc., 87 


Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DUREZ 


PLASTICS THAT 
FIT THE JOB 








Hand Book” 
molding technique), Plaskon Co., Inc., 
Toledo; (5) “Water Treatment—Taste 
and Odor Control with Activated Car- 
bon,” L. A. Salomon & Bros., 216 Pearl 
St.. New York. 


(plastic properties and 


Pipe Anticipator 
AMONG THE TRIBULATIONS of excavating 
with power equipment which removes 
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earth in large bites are pipes and cabk a 
long buried and forgotten Accordi; = 
to McGraw-Hill’s Engineering Ne 





Record, Charles A. Maust of Pub t 
Service Gas & Electric Co.. Newar Carri 
N. J., has patented a compact rad \) 
device which makes the buried 

reveal their presence and location | \l 


audible or visual signals or both. H 
calls it the “pipe anticipator.” 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Double Entry 

ComMPaAcT ENOUGH to be used in a cash- 
ier’s cage, the Burroughs Installment Re- 
ceipting-Posting Machine receipts a bill 
and gives it a ledger entry in an opera- 













tion taking a few seconds. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., 6071 Second Blvd.. 
Detroit, points out that an amount en- 
tered on the machine is unchangeable 
until both receipt and ledger have re- 
ceived an original print. This assures 
agreement between the concern’s and 


the customer's record 


Indirect Air Heater 


In a BATTERY of three of the New Des- 
patch Indirect Air Heaters for ovens, 
dryers, and space heating, recently in- 
stalled by Despatch Oven Co., Minne- 





apolis, each unit has a single proportion- 
ing-tvpe burner rated at 500,000 B.t.u. 
The heat exchangers consist of 88 indi- 
vidual tubes and a cast alloy protecting 
plate which shields them from radiant 
heat. Fuel can be either gas or oil. 


Black Electroplating 


\ METHOD FOR COATING automotive 


hardware, business machines, art objects, 








and what-have-you with a dense, 
trous, black molybdenum deposit comes 
from the laboratories of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. A 
electrolytic solution of 
molybdate, nickel sulfate, and boric acid 
does the trick 


ammon 





“Trailscop” 

Four wees of the Trailscop, mat \ 

factured by Broadway Trailer Co., 14-57 path 

Broadway, Astoria, L. L., N. Y., sw L 

and lock in three positions: (1) for for 

ward pushing and hauling; (2) for sid re 

wise maneuvering; (3) “cocked” to pr ‘ 

vent any movement. A fifth wheel g 2 
Cony 














ulditional stability in the cocked pos 


tion, permitting various combinations of 


ladders and stages to reach varying 
heights up to 50 ft. The Trailscop ma 
be quickly disassembled to get it up 
steep stairways and through narrow 
doorways. Assembled, it may be hauled 
through the streets bv anv automob 


or truck 





Aluminum Stage 





IN ANY MAINTENANCE operation where 


it is necessary to support workmen 


ge : } 
above ground level, the new Aluminum - i 
Stage of Aluminum Ladder Co., 234 Shou 
Adams St., Tarentum, Pa., comes 
: “i ‘ - Meir 
To give an idea of its lightness and 

ol aT 


strength, a stage 25 ft. long and 2 ft 
wide weighs just 118 lb. and will sup- 
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1.000 Ib. with little deflection 


Bbta le in several lengths and widths, 
' without guard rails, 

Carries, Lifts, Piles. Tows 
\{prHOoUGH SMALL ENOUGH to turn in a 
ved f 50 in. the Mighty Midget 
M handles loads up to 2,000 lb. 








and stacks them to a height of 9 ft 
Vaughn Motor Co., 835 S. E. Main St., 
Portland, Ore., powers its new industrial 
ick with a 6-hp. gasoline engine. Drive 

through two forward  rubber-tired 
wheels, steering through a smaller sin- 
le wheel in the rear 


Convenient Venetian Blinds 
SLATS AND LADDER TAPES of the Viking 
Cordless Venetian Blind, which is raised 
r lowered with an automatic trigger 
ontrol, can be quickly removed for 
eansing. The new labor-saver is a prod- 
t of Carey-McFall Co., 2156 E. Dau- 
phin St., Philadelphia. 


Welded Lathe Bench 

THe FUNCTIONALISM of modern metal 

furniture design hits the factory in the 

ew all-welded Lathe Bench, developed 
South Bend Lathe Works, South 

Bend, Ind., for South Bend Precision 

Bench Lathes. The left-hand compart- 





ment houses the lathe motor drive: the 


right-hand drawers hold chucks and tools, 


Shoulder-Strap Aerial 
Mvcti-rurn, non-directional loop aerial 
of the Motorola Sporter—a portable 


radio which weighs less than five pounds 





STRATHMORE 


Produc fio 


The letterhead of A. &, Spalding & Bros, is on Strathme 


What’s the decision 





n-Al 





e Bond 


on YOUR LETTERHEAD? 


Strike...right across the plate? Or a wide pitch, missing its mark? 
\. G. Spalding & Bros. know baseball and they know business. Amer- 
ica’s leading athletic outfitters chose for their letterhead a paper that 


puts a business message right across the plate...sTRATHMORE BOND. 


Business men, like baseball umpires, “call them as they see them?” 
They make decisions on what they see of you in your business cor- 
respondence. Your letterhead is your reputation...on paper. A letter 
written on Strathmore Bond costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on Strathmore Parch- 
ment, as fine a paper as can be made, the cost is only 2.9 more. Such 
plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 


Dept. BW5, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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is concealed in the shoulder strap. The 
t-tube, superheterodyne set, built by 
Galvin Manufacturing Corp., 4545 Au- 
gusta Blvd.. Chicago, is as easy to 
carry as field glasses or a camera, 
Discriminating Tool 
IN speECIAL MACHINE and die work, the 
last ten-thousandths of an inch are fre- 
quently and laboriously taken off by 


hand. The Hoover Multi-Purpose Tool, 


equipped with a motorized reciprocating 


Mi 


head, is built to speed up this close 

















work. Able to chip, saw, file, burr, and 
hone, it develops a 6 to 16 Ib push at 
the tool’s business end, according to H & 
Hl Research Co., Book Bldg., Detroit. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS -~- 


PERSONNEL «+ 


EXECUTIVE POLI« 





Begin Bridges Hearing 
Deportation test begins, but 


many employers fear to make 
labor leader a martyr. 


“Witt Harry Brinces be deported?” was 
the question on the West Coast labor 
front this week, as the deportation hear- 
ing began, and the best guess among 
business observers was: “He won't.” But 
the long-awaited hearings of the Aus 
Pacific CLO 


unions, on charges of affiliation with a 


tralian-born leader of 


political party which seeks the over- 
throw of the U 


were welcomed because it will clear up a 


S. government by force, 


question which has aroused angry dis- 
putes for more than a year. 
People who would like to get Bridges 








SPEED NUTS are manufactured from 


high carbon spring stee! and heat 


treated to provide positive holding power for the life of the product. Made 


- 


rivets and plastic studs Many spec 


mass production products Write for 


and nature of application. 


for most standard sizes of machine screws, stove bolts. meta! screws. meta! 


shapes and sizes also developed for 


samples today, stating sizes desired 


SPEED NUT DIVISION "***"*" 
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out of the country have been say 
a long time that he is a Commu 

the Communists believe in tearing 
the government, and that, as he 
alien. the Department of Labor 
ship him out. The government 
prove, however, that Bridges has 
affiliations, and Bridges stoutly de 
Furthermore, the Supreme Court 

the Strecker case earlier this vea 
former membership in the Com: 


party wasn’t enough—the deporte: 


to be a member when arreste: 
Realistic West Coast executive 
Almon E. Roth, president of the 
Francisco Labor Council, figure tha 
portation would “build Bridges’ 
up —-meaning that militant leftis) 
would be given a “cause” to rally a 
They are confident that Bridges « 


stand up solely as a labor leader 


The March Slows Down 


The Australian undoubtedly has 
great deal of ground since he becam« 
symbol of onrushing labor during 
ship-and-dock strikes of 1934. Grad 
the waterfront employers have hé 
him in with regulations which enf 
strict observance of contract, and 
disposition to correct employee “} 
f 


before they turn critical. Harry's 


expansion program the “march iv 
to capture new territories—failed Ja 
hecause of the opposition of the A 
ciated Farmers 

Having built quite a following on 
tancy. Bridges can’t hold the suppo 
the radical left without finding mili! 
crusades now and then, vet he face 
continuous “conservative trend” ar 
his men which demands quieter, 
routine administration of the union « 
The West Coast public, tox 
fed up on trouble and would like t 


tracts 
Jabor and management get alons 


peace 
Deportation Wouldn't Serve Aim 


Coast executives who hope the deport 
tion move fails don’t like Bridges: t! 
want to keep him around, fenced 
his various contracts, in the hope t 
better labor administrator will risé 
take his place Deportation would hin 
rather than speed, the process of “sh« 
ing Bridges in his true colors” to his « 
men: so the employers will proba! 
welcome a clean bill of health for A 
tralian Harry 

Even while the hearings were on 
fact. informed observers were more 
terested in an arbitration decision 
Question the 
was: Could longshoremen be remo 


from the el aible hiring hst for refus 


Los Angeles labor case 
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to pass a picket line during a “quickie” 
erike called in violation of a contract? 
If so, Harry Bridges would be dealt a 
terrific blow, and his only remaining 
weapon would be repudiation of all his 
contracts. 


Picketing Ban Upheld 

Oregon court sustains dras- 
tic law, which hits especially at 
A.F.L. unions. 


Orecon’s DRASTIC anti-picketing law, 
passed by a thumping majority last fall 
(BW—Nov12°38,p14) and since then 
subject to vigorous attacks by unions 
and pro-union forces all over the coun- 
try, stood firm this week after its first 
court test. First reaction from the unions 
to last Saturday’s Circuit Court decision 
was: “Craft unions have been abolished 
by the courts in Oregon and the federal 
Constitution no longer applies in that 
state.” Attorneys for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions and railroad 
brotherhoods, who brought the law to 
court last April in an attempt to have 
it set aside as unconstitutional, said they 
would appeal to the state Supreme Court 
within the 60-day limit after the Circuit 
Court judgment is signed, “if there are 
enough unions left in Oregon by that 
time to appeal.” 


Harder on the Craft Groups 


The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions also has had local attorneys work- 
ing on the case, and the C.1.0. is as 
bitterly opposed to the law as the A.F.L. 
But the craft unions are on the hottest 
spot, because the law forbids strikes or 
picketing unless a majority of employees 
go along in the plant affected. Whereas 
the C.1.0. industrial unions organize 
from the bottom up and frequently have 
a plant-wide majority, the A.F.L. craft 
unions pick their prospects by skilled 
groups and seek contracts for a majority 
of each classification of work, and hence 
are not so likely to have a plant ma- 
jority at any specified time. 

The Circuit Court judges, Robert 
Tucker, J. T. Brand, and Arthur D. 
Hay, spent an unusual amount of time 
in legal research, and said confidently: 
“We have met our responsibility to the 
best of our ability, comforted by the 
expectation that a higher court will re- 
view our conclusions.” They decided that 
the unions failed to prove unconstitu- 
tionality beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
held that the Oregon act is not in con- 
fliet with the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
Wagner Act, or other federal laws which 
guarantee labor rights. The decision 
recognizes the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively, and answers the 
union contention that multi-plant enter- 
prises are specially favored, by declar- 
ing that the law requires a single-plant 
majority, not a majority of the workers 


in all of the plants of a given employer 

Furthermore, the court gives a tip to 
the unions in declaring that their eco 
nomic briefs “should be directed at the 
lawmakers and not at the courts,” be- 
cause the legislature is the source of 
the rights of unions, and what the 
legislature gave, the legislature can take 
away. The unions contend that their 
rights are not derived from any legis- 
lature but are the inherent rights of 
workers’ liberty, which cannot be con- 
stitutionally violated. 


Newark Board Success 


Local mediation group 
averts strikes. Handles many 
more cases than formerly. 


Tuat porn employers and labor unions 
are coming to rely more and more on the 
assistance of third-party conciliators, and 
that specialized handling of labor dis- 
putes can save a city considerable grief, 
are confirmed in the experience of one 
city, summed up this week. Bringing the 
history of its Labor Relations Board up 
to date for Business Week, the directors 
of the 20-month-old movement in New 
ark, N. J., have these points to make: 

1. The board has handled 15.2% more 
cases during the past nine months than 
during the entire first year of its exist- 
ence. Established by local ordinance in 
October, 1937, with a board of 10 persons 
representing labor, employers, and the 
public, the group was given no power to 
intervene in disputes, yet has been in- 
vited to settle 106 labor disputes and 49 
strike cases. The number of employees 
involved in the 155 cases was 8,956 

2. Significant is the fact that no strike 
has developed in any situation after the 
board has entered the case. Today an 
increasing number of Newark labor con- 
tracts specify the board as arbitration di 
rector in disputes. 


They Furnish Work for Board 


3. To a greater extent than any other 
classification, retail stores and restaurants 
produced the cases. These two represent 
47.7% of all disputes, although the num- 
ber of employees was but 19.2% of those 
involved in board cases. Relatively few 
industrial disputes brought the bulk num- 
bers into parley. A.F.L. unions accounted 
for 97 cases (62.6%) and 4,823 workers 
(53.9%); C.1.0. for 49 cases (31.6%) 
and 3,828 workers (42.7%); independents 
and unorganized groups covered the re- 
maining 9 cases (5.8%) and 305 workers 
(3.4%). 

In general, the Newark experience is 
the same as that of Toledo, San Fran- 
cisco, and the few other cities which have 
made a point of offering impartial media- 
tion and arbitration to local groups. New- 
ark also exchanges information regularly 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
and with other mediation groups. 
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WPA Strike 
Skilled A.F.L. workmen un- 


able to overcome Congressional 
rule that cuts hourly wage. 


Works Prosgects Ap uinistration, the 
big unemployment blotter operated by 
the Federal government, customarily has 
from two to three million men working at 
common labor, and a couple of hundred 
thousand skilled carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers, electricians, and other such 
classes of construction men. This week 
a good part of the skilled workers went 
on strike; the reason was that Congress 
had decreed they must work 130 hours a 
month, to get the same wages they had 
formerly received for much shorter time 
Whereas they used to get about 885 
monthly “security wages” at rates run 
ning up to $2 an hour, while the unskilled 
boys were on the job 130 hours, now 
they, too, must work that time, though 
the result in many cases is to cut their 
hourly rate 50% or more. 

American Federation of Labor unions 
which had forced the “prevailing rate” 
rule on WPA back in 1935, sent up a 
scream of rage as the new regulations 
went into effect, for most of the skilled 
labor affected was of the craft union kind. 
Strike orders went out. Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations leaders supported 
the A.F.L. demand for Congressional re 
versal, but couldn’t resist the opportunity 
of pointing out that A.F.L. had been 
silent over the past couple of years while 
C.1.0. had been actively supporting ex 
pansion and promotion of the WPA 
sphere of influence 


Projects Manage to Go On 


Late or not, the A.F.L. strike at first 
made a national dent in WPA. On many 
projects, materials were turned back at 
the gates, pickets stopped union men 
from entering, and large claims were 
made that the federal projects were “90% 
shut down.” At once, however, WPA ex- 
ecutives warned the strikers that five 
days off the job meant dismissal, and 
by Wednesday they were saying wnat the 
projects had plenty of workers to go 
ahead. The unions insisted they would 
stay out, but Congress seemed to be 
quite deaf to their pleas. 

Hardest push against the WPA orders 
came in the New York City area, which 
has the biggest single unit of the federal 
set-up and the biggest WPA _ building 
project now under way (the gigantic 
North Beach Airport, a $40,000,000 de- 
velopment). There should have been 
4,774 men in the skilled groups at work 
on North Beach at midweek, and the 
WPA report showed 3,777 on the job. Of 
a city-wide complement of 24,441 crafts- 
men, the work-sheets listed 18414 as 
employed. Pink-sheet dismissal notices 
went out on Wednesday to 4,784 persons; 
some of them were cut off because of 
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FITS ANY WINDOW 
ve 

Flip the switch of this Carrier Room Ventilator——and enjoy 
clean, filtered outside air—-gently yet positively circulated 
in any amount you desire in any season of the yeor 
Filters all the cir all the time—shuts out noise, dirt, dust, 
even pollen! Dissipates smoke and objectionable odors. 
For regular or casement style windows, in ivory or walnut 
finish. Learn how easily you con fee! better, work better or 
rest better in 
your home or 


. 
office mail 
cigelt= coupon now! 


Air Conditioning J 








Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y., Desk 209 
‘Weather Mokers to the World” 
in Canada~ Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Yes! Send me complete information on the new 
errier Room Ventilator. 


Nome 


Address 
Scorers neseeeserreeeneeeee 

















@ What is your sales problem? Is it one 
of demonstrating an unwieldy product? 
Or proving a superior method of manu- 
facture? Or getting your complete sales 
story onto dealers’ tongues? No matter 
what your problem is, find out if com- 
mercial talking pictures may not be the 
answer. 

Learn about this hard-hitting selling 
medium by reading SHOWMANSHIP, 
a concise, interesting, 36-page booklet. 
For your copy, write the makers of the 
dependable, theater-quality projectors 
that leading business film users prefer— 
FILMOSOUNDS! Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 1816 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL 
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G.M. and C.1.0. Make Labor News Again 

















Nor so BIrTeR as the great General 
Motors strike of 1937, but almost as 
menacing to production of new auto 
mobiles, the C.1.0. strike by skilled 
tool and die makers (BW—Jul8’39, 
p16) this week roused general appre- 
hension. Scenes like the one above 
were common in Pontiac, Mich., 
where strikers are shown trying to un- 
seat a worker who rushes past the 
line on his way home. By midweek, 
however, chances were bright for early 
settlement of the argument (which re- 
volves around revision of the G.M 

C.1.0. contract to give special cover- 
age to the strikers). Philip Murray, 





powerful C.L.O. executive and 
receiver (with Sidney Hillman) of th. 
U.A.W., was called into Detroit b 
the automobile workers and immed 
ately began conversations with W 
liam Knudsen, G.M. president. Mea 
while, the National Labor Relatior 
Board had issued new regulations pr 
mitting employers to seek relief fro 
labor jams (see page 7), and wer 
studying a G.M. request for action 
but close observers believed that the 
Knudsen-Murray meeting was th 
beginning of much smoother industria 
relations for G.M. and the end « 
major strike threats 








Wide World 





routine reasons, but the majority were 
strikers 

Thus it seemed that WPA had got past 
its first headache under the new rules, 
and although the A.F.L. leaders contin 
ued to issue bitter statements, of a “fight 
to a finish” there was little public sup- 
port of the labor position. The prevailing 
opinion, everywhere save in the union 


| councils, was that WPA should not com- 


pete with private construction for skilled 
men, and that under the new system a 
man who was offered the regular hourly 
rate by a private employer would take it 
at once, whereas under the old rules he 
would have had no reason to make the 
shift—indeed, the fact that WPA kept 
him month after month, even though it 
was part-time work, acted as a special 
inducement to stay. But the union mem- 
bers insist that if they accept a cut in 
their scale on public jobs, they will also 
be cut on private jobs. 

Tenure of WPA jobs was also changed 
by Congress last month, and it was from 
this direction that the second big head- 
ache was coming. Under a new regula- 


tion, all who have been on WPA rolls | 
18 months or longer must be laid off 
at least 30 days, and then must be 
certified by home relief before they 
get back on. The 30-day furloughing 
gins on Aug. 31, and is a continu 


process from then on. Beginning at 


same time, the WPA pay envek 
throughout the country must be unifo 
except for living-cost variations 


Cancels Far East Service 

Tue Maritrinte Comission proved | 
week that it wasn’t fooling when it 
cently threatened to cancel its agree 
ment with Pacific Oriental Line to op 
ate a new service from Puget So 
ports to the Far East. The sailors’ uni 
tied up the Coldbrook and Satartia 
Seattle, by insisting that the governme 
hiring system be scrapped. This wee 
the commission cancelled the agreem« 
and the biggest loser will be Pacit 
Northwest business, unless a compr 


mise can be found within 30 days, afte 
which the cancellation becomes effective 
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Congress Revolt Aids Prices 


Public utility stocks take lead as compromise 
places limitation on TVA, Copper buying this month 
likely to be second highest on record. 


MARKETS IN THE Last few days have had 
far more color than at any time in weeks. 
And, what’s more, stock prices have re- 
gained more than two-thirds of their 
June decline, and volume of trading has 
heen the highest since late in May. 

Behind this improvement, there were 
many things—the less ominous trend of 
events abroad, an extraordinary business 
in copper which resulted in better de- 
mand for other non-ferrous metals, the 
announcement that United States Steel’s 
six months’ shipments had totaled 4,393,- 
266 tons against 3,010,354 in the like 
period a year ago, and so on. 

At bottom, however, sentiment was 
aided most by the turn of events in 
Washington. In financial and industrial 
circles there has been growing dissatis- 
faction over what has been handed out 
under the name of “appeasement,” a 
rising demand for something much more 
substantial. This latter Congress now has 
served up in the form of renewed inde- 
pendence on pet plans of the Administra- 
tion. For one thing, a Senate committee 
voted to shelve the proposed modifica- 
tions of the neutrality program. Much 


more important to the financial com 
munity, however, was the compromise of 
the House-Senate conferees on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority bill which carries 
the first indication that a majority in 
Congress has turned against unbridled 
public power expansion. 


Drawing the Line for TVA 


The bill, as compromised, wasn't as 
drastic in its limitations on TVA as the 
House draft had been. Specific limita 
tions on the territory into which TVA 
may go were deleted. On the other 
hand, only $61,500,000 in bonds may be 
sold by TVA in purchasing private com- 
panies (the Senate had allowed $100,000,- 
000) and the entire proceeds of these 
bonds are earmarked. Earmarking the 
money tells TVA it will have to stay 
within present limits until it can get the 
consent of Congress to step out. 

Investors at once took a more con- 
structive attitude toward the public 
utility shares. This group, in the opinion 
of analysts, has been underpriced on the 
basis of earning power. If Congress is to 
take a more conservative attitude toward 
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expansion of public power, the utility 
securities will have many friends. Com 
monwealth & Southern, the company 
which will get most of the money TVA 
spends in buying out private competitors 
at once became the most active stock on 
the Big Board (partly, of course, becaus 
it could be had at about $1.50 a share) 

The buying which has put stock prices 
up in the last few days has been pretty 
well distributed, however. Even though 
most of the new highs have been in the 
utility and merchandising shares, buying 
orders have been spread all over the Jist 
and much of it has been in the blue chips 
There Was one block of American Tel 
phone & Telegraph on Wednesday cover 
ing 1,100 shares—and 1,100 shares of 
\. T. & T. cost $180,000 

Traders clearly are hopeful that there 
won't be any serious war scares for a 
month or perhaps a little longer (an 
attitude in which Business Week's for 
eign correspondents concur in great meas 
ure, due to Britain's firmer stand). Of 
course, that alone would be little enough 
But a breath 
ing spell of that duration may be just 


inducement to buy stocks 


the thing that reviving business in this 
country needs 


Lull Cheers Bond Houses 


It also is a considerable consolation to 
the bond houses which are grooming 
about $200,000,000 of securities for mar 
ket between now and the end of July 
Next week, according to present plans, 
will be the largest of the month. Syndi 
cates headed by Morgan Stanley & Co 
propose to offer $85,000,000 of Shell 
Union Oil of 24% debentures (the lowest 
interest rate on any corporate bond ever 
offered in this country), and $25,000,000 
of 3% bonds for Southern Bell Tele 
phone. W. C. Langley & Co. and the 
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First Boston Corp. head the offering 
group for 297,077 shares of West Penn 
Power preferred. Blyth & Co. is sched- 
uled to offer $5,650,000 of 4% bonds of 
California Water & Telephone Co., and 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 28,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the same corporation. In 
addition, Kansas Power & Light may sell 
$26,500,000 of bonds the following week; 





Tide Water Associated Oil’s $50,000,000 
financing may still come this month. 

In commodity markets, the big doings 
were in copper. Nearly 160,000 tons of 
orders have been booked already this 
month—the second largest in history. 
Copper fabricators, prodded by the price 
rise to 104¢, probably have covered ex- 
pected requirements well into November. 


INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING has come into prominence 


in this country only in the past twenty-five years. During this 


period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been associated as an 


original underwriter with 159 industrial issues aggregating 


over $1,750,000,000 and representing 37 separate fields. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 




















to buy the securities herein mentioned 





Dated July 1, 1939 


This 13 an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$5,000,000 
The Kansas Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 4% 


Due July 1, 1964 
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Banks Are Too Flus! 


Statments show idle cash 
nearly 40% of assets. 


BANK STATEMENTS coming out this v 
and last emphasized a hard-to-face { 
Banks are suffering, and have been 
a long time, from too much of a g¢ 
thing—money. Time was when they 
almost all of their funds busily « 
ployed but now the story is different 

Cash on hand for a fistful of the 
tion’s big city banks (those with ass 
running into the hundreds of millio: 
increased $1,500,000,000 in the last y: 
and contributed nothing to 
Today this idle cash represents near 
40% of assets. Government bond ho 
ings in this same period increased alx 
$1,000,000,000 to represent some 31 
of total resources. But with present | 
yields on governments, they hardly h 
up their weight in earnings. 

A drop of $200,000,000 in loans a: 
discounts was compensated for in par! 
by a $150,000,000 increase in state an 
municipal bond holdings, and was furt}. 
documentation of the shift in bank fur 
tions from lending to investing. “Oth: 
investments,” which include real esta! 
mortgages, showed no significant chang: 

Deposits all along the line increase: 
sharply in the last 12 months (see tabl 
and the First National Bank of Chicago 
became a billionaire institution, joining 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. as Chicago’s second bar 
in that class. Meanwhile, New York's 
Chase National Bank came close to bh 
ing a $%3,000,000,000 institution, wit 
total resources of $2,983,000,000. 

The net worth of big city banks, as 
reflected in capital, surplus, and und 
vided profits, appreciated but slightly 
during the last year; in fact, in the Jun 
quarter, capital accounts barely held 
their own. 

Contradiction of low earnings and high 
cash resources naturally posed this ques 
tion for bankers: “How can we use what 
we have—at a profit?” 


earnin: 


Price 101% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered 
dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the 
securities law in such state. 


Bankers’ Hobson’s Choice 


With casn vp and loans down, 
banks turn more and more to gov- 
ernment securities as an outlet for 
their funds, as this tabulation of 
June 30 bank statements for 17 
major big city institutions shows: 

1939 1938 
Thousands of dollars 

(000 omitted 

. . -$7,321,389 $5,750,136 
6,099,024 5,060,065 
State and municipals 604,848 454,705 
Other securities..... 923,682 930,288 
Loans, discounts, etc. 3,932,162 4,141,158 
Deposits ...........17,367,929 14,879,633 
Capital, surplus, etc. 1,726,026 1,707,836 
* Includes government-guaranteed bonds. 


Harris, Hall & Company Item 
(incorporated) 
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RFC Bosses Railroad 
GOVERNMENT LENDING agencies once dic- 
tated the election of a president for one 
of the nation’s very large banks. On an- 
other oceasion the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. was accused of trying to 
ame its own man to head a railroad in 
which it had a large stake (this it heat- 
edly denied). Now, however, it has been 
revealed that the RFC is ready to take a 
dominant part in the management of a 
major railroad—the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. The C. & E. I. is struggling to 
vet out of reorganization, has been as- 
sured RFC aid. If the road can’t raise 
necessary funds elsewhere, the RFC is to 
take $11,360,000 of new prior lien bonds. 
If that is done, the lending agency is 
granted the right to pass on personnel of 
the executive management and on com- 
pensation. 


Keeping Up with Gold 

Ever SINCE CENTRAL BANKS began to sur- 
render their monetary functions to cen- 
tral governments, and stabilization funds 
took charge of foreign exchange, the sta- 
tistics on gold have been somewhat in- 
complete. For instance, the casual 
analyst of gold stocks in Great Britain, 
or France, might well have forgotten that 
there were undisclosed holdings in the 
stabilization accounts. It was not until 
some months after the development of 
these special monetary funds that the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin took notice of 
them in its statistical tables. Now, how- 
ever, to keep up with the needs of the 
times, the Bulletin has rounded out its 
gold stock statistics by showing (a) hold- 
ings of the six nations in the tripartite 
monetary accord, and (b) holdings of the 
exchange equalization funds of the 
United States, England, France, and 
Belgium. 


Lard and Cotton Seed Oil 


CorTonseeD om and lard compete for the 
shortening market. When one sells above 
the other, food processors naturally turn 
to the cheaper product. For the past 
year, cottonseed oil has been selling over 
lard, when formerly the reverse was 
always the case; in addition, during the 
past six months, cottonseed oil futures 
have been selling above the 64¢ a Ib. 
level. Suddenly, this week, cotton oil 
slumped to the lowest level in 5 years; 
lard tumbled too, also equaling its five- 
year low point (in so doing, it made a 
strong bid for the soap kettle, to the dis- 
comfort of tallow). When the selling 
flurry was over, cottonseed oil was still 
selling some 50 points above lard. Both 
are weighed down by the prospect that 
lard production in the coming year will be 
some 300,000,000 Ib. above consumption 
requirements. 
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Rearmament Orders for U.S 


~ 
. 


Europe’s July calm fails to slow up feverish arms 
programs. Big orders for machinery are coming to United 
States. Latin America and Canada get capital and indus- 


tries fleeing from Europe. 


Evrope looks on Hitler's statement, “We 
can wait for Danzig for two years if nec- 
essary,” as the tipoff that Germany will 
not attempt to force a German settlement 
of the Danzig issue this year. The risk of 
war is too real. Germany seems more 
likely to be active further down the 
Danube valley this year. 

Britain’s strategy has been more suc- 
cessful than expected. (1) The loan to 
Poland to help meet the extraordinary 
military costs of keeping an army of 
1,500,000 along the German border, and 
to finance new military equipment, is a 
blow to Germans because it employs 
financial strategy which Berlin is power- 
less to counter. 

(2) The mass flight of British bombers 
over French territory was a bold stroke 
aimed to show that Britain is prepared 
now in the line in which she was espe- 
cially weak at Munich, and to help build 
home morale. Business Week's London 
Bureau, in a newly-completed study, esti- 
mates that Britain’s average monthly air- 
plane production in the year ending next 
March, will touch 800. Also, that by June 
26, 1939, 31 shadow factories for the avi- 
ation industry had been built in Britain, 
newest unit of which is just started at 


Glasgow by the Rolls Royce Co. The 
plant, an airplane engine factory, will 
cost $25,000,000 and employ 10,000 work 
ers. American machine tool factories have 
already received rush orders for some of 
the new equipment 

(3) The new British propaganda cam 
paign is beginning to have an effect at 
home and abroad. There is a growing 
calm in London, based on better organ 
ization for an emergency and on increased 
confidence in the country’s improved de 
fense forces. Britain's first conscripts are 
receiving training and during July and 
August encamped reservists swell Brit 
ain’s active defense forces to 800,000 to 
900,000. Despite the diplomatic lull, Brit 
ishers are sticking to the job and the 
“show of force” typified in the mass flight 
over France will be repeated in other 
forms, and fully dramatized at home and 
abroad 


What Will Be Upshot in Moscow? 


Weakest point in the British program 
is the inability to make a deal with Mos 
cow. Sugar-coated explanations from 
London to the contrary, Business Week 
is as sceptical as in April over any hard 
and-fast deal being reached (BW—Apr 





Flights per 
From United States to week 


China (Hong Kong)..... 
Australia (Sydney)'...... 
Philippines (Manila) 
Hawaii (Honolulu) . 
Mexico (Mexico City)... . 
Cuba (Havana) 
Canal Zone (Cristobal)... 
Colombia (Barranquilla)... 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 
Argentina (Buenos Aires)* 
Bermuda 
Europe (Lisbon) 
(Marseilles) 
(Southampton) 


* Rates to be announced. 
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What It Costs to Use International Air Service 


(A checklist for exporters and world travelers based on rates 
over Pan American Airways’ far-flung lines) 


1 By Pan-American to Hong Kong; connects with Imperial Airways to Sydney via Singa- 


* Sunday and Wednesday via Rio de Janeiro, Saturday and Tuesday flights via the West 
Coast to Santiago, Chile and then to Buenos Aires in four days 


Postal rate Express rate Passenger 
Transit time per ‘> oz per lb fare 
9 days $0.70 $4.91 $760 
16 days 70 2 1,173.25 
6 days 50 2.00 739 
1 day 20 93 278 
34 hours 10 .26 42 
2 hours 10 20 20 
10 hours 15 76 175 
9 hours JS 61 145 
4 days 40 1.50 450 
4\ days 40 1.56 550 
5 hours 10 * 70 
38 hours Bi * 409 
46 hours 40 . 375 
244 hours 39 . 375 
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15°39,p46). Moscow's attitude has not 
changed: unless Chamberlain is prepared 
to make a deal covering every zone in 
which war might now conceivably start. 

American business is directly involved 
again in the feverish war preparations of 
the democratic countries. The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is reported to be preparing to 
build airplane engines in France in its 
Matford subsidiary, and Lincoln engi- 
neers have recently been in France com- 
pleting arrangements. Equipment for the 
reorganized plant will come from the 
United States. 

Hispano-Suiza is also reported to be ex- 
panding its capacity for airplane engine 
production, with new equipment from 
America 


Machinery Orders for U. S. 


Britain has been a steady buyer of ma- 
chine tools for several years, but orders 
recently have been surpassed in volume 
by other foreign nations. Now, the Brit- 
ish, confronted with delays of as much as 
18 months from home plans, are reported 
coming into this market with a large vol- 
ume of orders. 

Japan and the Soviet Union continue to 
be big customers of Rockford, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Hartford machinery 
builders. 

Soaring demand is having the expected 
effect on prices in Britain, all of which 
turned up in the second quarter though 
they are still generally lower than a year 
ago. But the real incentive to buy in the 
United States is the need for prompt de- 
livery and, in the case of some private 
business, to get delivery at all in the rush 
of “preference” orders from the military. 

Stock markets are a little more cheer- 
ful this week, indicating the growing con- 
fidence that the present calm will con- 
tinue for several weeks longer. Foreign 
exchanges are steady except the Mexican 
peso which dropped from about 28¢ to 
17¢ on the threat of lower prices and 
smaller sales of silver, and there is no 
new flight of capital from any major mar- 
ket, though financial and political ten- 
sions in Holland threaten to weaken the 
guilder unless the situation clears soon. 


Relief for Silver 

Incidentally, silver circles were much 
happier as the week wore on. With the 
U.S. Treasury finally taking a stand at 
the price of 35¢ an oz. (compared with 
the 43¢ N. Y. quotation which prevailed 
before the bottom dropped out of the 
market), London quotations turned up. 
By Thursday the bullion market saw the 
white metal above N. Y. parity as shorts 
rushed to cover. 

Two contrasting forces are at work in 
Latin America. Following the oil expro- 
priations in Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Brazil, Bolivia is now at work on the 
foreign mining companies. On July 16, a 
law passed more than a month ago be- 
comes effective. It decrees that all for- 
eign exchange from the export of miner- 





als (mainly tin) be turned over to the 
Central Bank, that all mining company 
financial resources be returned and kept 
in Bolivia, that the sale of all minerals is 
to be handled by a government monop- 
oly, and that a tax of 30% of gross sales 
of mineral ores be levied. Tin exports 
are already reported to be dwindling un- 
der the threat, and Bolivia will be faced 
with a loss of essential tax revenue which 
is likely to cause internal trouble soon. 


Nationalism at Work 

This is one more striking evidence of 
Latin America’s determination to control 
the exploitation of all natural resources. 
United States investors have a big stake 
in Bolivia’s tin mines, as in Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Central America. 
Mexico’s expropriation fever is highly 
contagious. 

Investors are not blind to new opportu- 
nities in other lines, despite the discour- 
aging experience of business colleagues 
who went to Latin America years ago. 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York department 
store, is reported to be interested in the 
building up of South America’s handicraft 
industries to replace Czechoslovakia and 
other disrupted sources of supply, and 
may advance capital, as well as assure a 
market, for new or enlarged enterprises in 
consumer goods lines. Latin America, in 
fact, like Canada, is beginning to receive 
European flight capital and industries, 
but it is still on a smaller scale than in 
the Dominion. 


Germany Curtails Building 


Beriiww (Cable) —With the continued lull 
in the Danzig situation, German execu- 
tives are turning their attention to do- 
mestic problems, and many of them are 
getting away for unexpected vacations. 
Berlin Germans don’t look for trouble 
this month. 

Inflated wages in the building trades 
are a source of worry in Germany as in 
the United States, but here there will be 
no judicial investigation into the matter. 
The government’s price commissioner this 
week issued an order for the downward 
revision of wages in the building trades 
which is expected to force some workers 
back to the farms from which they 
poured into the cities a few years ago 
when the building boom started and 
wages were high 

At the same time, General Goering is 
trying to iron out the chaos in the con- 
struction industry, caused by the con- 
gestion of new building during the last 
two years in the face of shortages of ma- 
terials and men. 

Great importance is attached to the 
decree issued this week from the Eco- 
nomics Ministry forbidding the granting 
of excessive new building permits until 
many of the older projects are completed. 
It also forbids the use of labor conscripts 
for tasks of national importance unless 
this is absolutely necessary in the eyes 
of top officials. 
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The two measures are likely to lead 
some contraction in the building ind 
tries, but under present conditions 
caused both by the labor shortage a 
the lack of many materials—this » 
help to ease many of the tensions whi 
have been harrying business. 


Russia Boosts War Industries 


Moscow (Cable)—With proposals ar 
counter proposals making their leisur: 
way between London and Moscow, + 

Russians seem unworried by the delay 

coming to an agreement with the Britis 
although they frequently reveal signs « 
irritation with Chamberlain whom tl. 
still suspect as preferring the swastika t 
the hammer and sickle. 

Threatened by war in the Far East a1 
with the real European tension unr 
lieved, Russians are intensifying th 
near-war policy in national econom, 
This is vividly reflected in statistics f 
the first half of 1939, released today 
Whereas growth of the entire industria 
output as compared with the same perio: 
last year amounted to 15.2%, growth of 
the defense and machine building indus 
tries equals 27.2%, or an increase fror 
10,500,000,000 rubles to 13,500,000,000 
The increase in output points to th 
steady growth of industry which last yea: 
boosted production only 12% over 1937 


Paris Expects Respite 

Parts (Wireless) —The European situa 
tion is most involved. Solution of th: 
Danzig problem may be delayed, since 
apparently, Hitler at last realizes that a 
world war would be inevitable if he pu: 
sues his usual tactics to force the Danzig 
issue. Secret and unofficial conversations 
have taken place between the Poles and 
Germans, but no agreement has been 
reached. 

Paris authorities believe now that Hit- 
ler may turn to Slovakia and Hungary 
for his fall coup this year. Neither has a 
guarantee, and the risk to Berlin would 
be relatively small. Also, occupation of 
Hungary would bring the Nazis to the 
borders of coveted Rumania, with its oil 
and grain. Paris expects a period of quiet 
for a few weeks and then renewed Ge 
man action either against the Poles or the 
Danube valley, the period of respite to be 
used in further negotiations with Bul 
garia and Spain for a deal which will 
strengthen the hands of the Axis powers 
There may also be negotiations with the 
Soviets. 


Politics on Air 


Canada decides to control 
broadcasting of political speeches 
in approaching federal election. 


Ortrawa (Business Week Bureau) 


Canadian air waves will not be flooded 
with political speeches in the approaching 
federal general election campaign as in 
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(redit in Latin America 


ind collection ratings for all 
tin America at the beginning of 
have just been released by the 
on Credit Interchange Bureau of 
National Association of Credit Men 


Credit Conditions 
Good: Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Pan- 
1, Argentina 
Fairly Good: Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Costa Rica, 
erto Rico, Brazil, Fl Salvador. 
Fair; Cuba, Haiti, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
{ it 
Poor: Honduras, Nicaragua. 
Very Poor: Paraguay, Bolivia. 


Collections 

Prompt: Venezuela, Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
ior, Mexico, Peru, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, Ecuador, Brazil, Chile. 

Fairly Prompt: Paraguay, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay, Honduras 

Very Slow: Bolivia. 


dverage Exchange Delay 
Time required fer dollar exchange 


to come through on export shipments.) 


No. days 

delay Country 

20-30: Costa Rica, Ecuador. 

30: Colombia 

30-45: Brazil, Argentina 

30-60: Chile 

15-60: Bolivia, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
60-75: Uruguay. 

Delay for all other Latin American 
countries now is negligible, according 
te the poll of members of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau. 














previous campaigns. The state-owned 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. is going to 
rifice revenue to listener interest. 
In the election four years ago it made 
plenty of money selling network time for 
impaign speeches but listeners were 
imnoyed at being able to get little else 
m their receivers. This time, CBC will 
ike no money out of the election, but 
will exercise its supreme authority to 
restrict political broadcasting. 


How Time Will Be Divided 


CBC is going to supply time on a sus- 
ining basis (non-commercial) to po- 
tical parties on its national network. For 
e entire campaign of about two months 
will allow only about 20 or 25 hours 
political addresses. The government 
party is to have 8 hours, the principal 
pposition party 7+ hours, other recog- 
zed parties less. No election broadcast 
iy exceed one hour. No time on the 
tional network will be sold for election 
madecasts. 

But CBC will authorize the sale of 
e on the networks of private stations 
ted to provincial boundaries. On such 

etworks and on individual private sta- 
ns political parties may buy time. 





European Industries to Canada 


Industry and capital fleeing from Europe settle 
in Dominion. East gets shoe and glove lines; industries 


based on wood pulp go west. 


Ortrawa (Business Week Bureau) — 
Three factors make for industrial and 
business buoyancy as the second half 
year gets under way. They are: Increas 
ing prospects of close to a record western 
wheat crop (the best since 1928), con 
tinued British armament orders, and the 
expanding flow of refugee capital from 
Europe seeking active employment here 
The final six months of 1939 should be 
better than any like period in several 
years providing war does not break out 

While there is still time for upsets, the 
western wheat crop looks at this stage to 
promise something between 400,000,000 
and 500,000,000 bu The record crop was 
520,000,000 bu. in 1928. Moisture condi 
tions in June were the best in many years 
and at the first of July, wheat yield pros 
pects were placed at 102 on the basis of a 
long time average of 100, this comparing 
with 92 last year. Increased western pur- 
chasing power that would result from 
realization of present prospects would 
greatly stimulate eastern industry and 


wholesale and retail trade, both east and 
west. The railroads, manufacturers of 
household appliances, farm implements 
and clothing, and the mercantile trace 
would be the first to benefit It is ex 
pected British buving for food storage 
will ensure a market for the bulk of 


Canada’s exportable wheat 


Wealth-Creating Refugees 


The flow of refugee European ind 
trialists and their money to this country 
seems now to be definitely under way 
Industrial enterprises are being estab 
lished by Europeans in several Canadian 
Decision of the Bata sho 
} 


localities 
people to build a Canadian plant 
been followed immediately by definite 
progress toward other undertakings by 
exiled Europeans. The ship that brought 
Bata shoe experts to Montreal this week 
also carried Charles Fischl and a dozen 
expert glove makers from Karlovy Vary, 
Czechoslovakia, to carry on and expand 
a glove plant recently established at 





WORLD’S MOST MODERN RAYON PLANT 






yo —S— 


The Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion’s new $11,500,000 plant at 
Painesville, Ohio, incorporates 
revolutionary methods of produc- 
tion and advanced features of 
building construction never before 
utilized on so tremendous a scale. 
This new marvel of industrial effi- 
ciency makes extensive use of 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN P 


Has Miles of 


(VY 


INSULATED 
PIPING 








Carey 85% Magnesia and other 
Carey high-efficiency products. 

Whatever your insulation prob- 
lems, Carey can help you solve 
them. A national organization, with 
66 years of manufacturing experi- 


ence, is at your service. Write 
Department 29 today for Insula- 
tion Catalog. 





Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Foote” Your Workers with 
MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 
Heat-Fag is real — an unseen but powerful force 
that rides every hot wave . . . a force that costs 
industry thousands of dollars each year. For, hot 
days and heavy work make men sweat—and, un- 


less the salt that’s sweated out of their bodies is 
replaced, Heat-Fag takes its toll, production sags 
and profits suffer. 


Prevent HEAT-FAG 
in Your Plant 
Place Morton's Salt Tab- 
let dispensers by drinkin 
fountains. A single pus 
of the lever dispenses one 
tablet at a time. 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds 
oy are easy to —y On- 
y the purest, most highly 

refined salt is used. 

Install Morton's Dispensers 
and Sale Tablets in your 
plant now. Place your or- 
der today.Shipment will be 
made promptly — prepaid. 
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SALT COMPANY 


CAGO. thitwors 


MORTON 





Written for men who can 
take their business 
straight! 
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Prescott, Ontario, on the St. Lawrence. 
Part of the expansion will be in the form 

| of goat farms to provide raw material. 

British and European gold is piling up 


here because of the war threat. The Bank 


of Canada now holds nearly $325,000,000 
for overseas owners, mostly British, and 
about half of it arrived since late in May. 
So far it is merely held earmarked for 
its owners, but it is expected that ulti- 
mately it will industrial 
expansion which already is being boosted 
by flight capital coming from Europe. 
Woolen cloths, of a kind now imported 
from Italy, are to be manufactured by a 
plant Europeans are to establish at Hunt 
ington, Quebec. About 200 people will be 


contribute to 


employed, less than a dozen of them be- 
ing brought from Europe 

British Columbia is a favored location 
for European industrialists with experi- 
ence in specialized manufacturing lines 
which use wood pulp as raw material. It 
is now reported that a $2,000,000 rayon 
plant is to there with 
European capital. Representatives of 


be established 





other interests are investigating the field 
with a starting transparent 
wrapping and other industries 
using pulp. 


to 
plants 


view 


Busy on Overseas Business 








At least one of the three major heavy 


steel plants has _ sufficient overseas | 
orders practically to ensure capacity op 
erations for the balance of the year. The 
two others are busy and have large orders 
ahead. 


Canada’s heavy steel industry which 


| 

| 
enjoyed a big advance in orders and pro 
duction in May and June is given another 
leg up for coming months in a big South 


African order for steel rails. The South 
African Railways and Harbor Adminis- | 
tration has ordered 29,000 tons of rails | 
in Canada, the order being divided be- | 
tween Dominion Steel and Coal Co. of | 
Sydney, N. S., and Algoma Steel Corp | 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The order 
amounts to $1,323,000. The Nova Scotia 
company has been English | 
orders. Algoma Steel did not share in the 
May production jump which benefited 
the Sydney plant and Steel Co. of Can- 
ada at Hamilton (BW—Jul8'39,p44). 
Nine English companies will supply the 
remainder of South African requirements. 
66,000 tons. 

Export trade is expanding rapidly, the 
first six months showing an increase of | 


busy on 





$71,000,000 to a total of $462,000,000. 


“Old Lady” Buys Gold 


Action or THE Bank of England in 
buying more than $90,000,000 of gold 
indicates that it is not at all sure that 
the current rise in note circulation has 
reached a peak. The bank apparently 
thought there was no point in getting 
permission to increase its fiduciary note 
issue until it was satisfied of the probable 
level at which money in circulation would 


remain. 
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What’s the News? 


THIs IS A BIG CouNTRY of diverse inter- 
ests and occupations. So its news is 
equally diversified. To pick up a news- 
paper in a strange town is to be re- 
minded that the every-day concerns of 
one region may well be Greek to the 
residents of another 

For example: In Dallas the other day 
this head in the estimable Dallas News 
caught my eye: “South Kaufman Wild- 
cat Makes Hole on Possible Paluxy Test.” 
It sounded a bit goofy to me, so I tackled 
the lead paragraph, which went like this: 

“A South Kaufman County Wildcat, 
\twood-Glaspy-Raphael No. 1 fee, aban- 
doned last week after the Woodbine 
showed water, Tuesday had been rein- 
stated and hole was being made toward 
the Georgetown lime as first step toward 
a possible Paluxy test. 

“Given additional help by Magnolia, 
large leaseholder in the area, and other 
interested land and leaseowners, it is un- 
derstood that the hole will be carried to 
the Georgetown, where an attempt will 
be made to correlate position and then 
determine the feasibility of seeking the 
Paluxy of the upper Trinity.” 

There was a lot more of the same 
But that 
what makes 
other things. 


No Sale 


Here’s A SALES-MANAGER that wants to 
“in the worst way”. 


will give you some idea of 


news in Dallas—among 


help his salesmen 
So he has prepared for his staff some 
sure-fire instructions on “Five Ways to 
Lose a Sale”. Maybe other sales man- 
agers will be interested: 

FIVE WAYS TO LOSE A SALE 

1. Don’t be at all about 
what your prospect is doing while you're 
presenting your story. If he is writing, 
don’t wait until he is finished, go right 
ahead and talk. In fact it would be better 
to drop your voice to a whisper so you 
won’t disturb him unnecessarily. If he 
is looking at something else other than 


concerned 


your sales material, it proves he is at 
least interested in something. Should he 
have to use the phone during your visit, 
drag your chair up closer, so you can be 
sure to over-hear the conversation. Be 
sure to let him do just what he wants 
to do during your entire interview. If 
he doesn’t suggest a suitable space on 
which you can open up your brief case, 
juggle it on your arm; if any or all of 
the contents fall on the floor, it will add 
a certain charm, especially if you can 
strike a dignified pose while picking up 
your papers. 

2. Always tell the prospect how much 
the sale means to you. The tale about 


“I’m working my way through college” 
is as good as any, unless you can dig up 
a better one such as, “I need this sale 
to make my quota”; “I sure would like 
vou to take this” or “I haven’t made a 
sale today, won’t you give me a start”; 
or tell him how Boss. will 
appreciate having him on our list of cus- 


much the 


tomers, 

3. Be sure not to tell him what your 
product will do for him. If you want to 
lose the sale, tell him everything or any- 
thing, but don’t include even one tiny 
statement as to how much benefit or 
profit he can derive from what you're 
offering him. The mere fact that thou 
sands of others are using it ought to be 
sufficient; and how about our 50-acre 
factory in Chillicothe? You can_ find 
a lot of things to tell him about your 
company and your merchandise, with- 
out spoiling your chances of losing the 
sale by telling him 
pany and product can do to help him. No 


what your com- 
doubt he is a mind reader anyway. 

4. Make your talk so dull and drab 
that 


listening to it, not 


and_ colorless nobody would be 
interested in even 
yourself. You folks 
you like to listen to present their ideas, 
so you should be able very easily to cut 
out the tones and voice qualities that 
have appeal. A smile is very contagious, 
be careful not to crack your face even 
a little bit. You’ve seen a sourpuss un- 
dertaker characterized—mimic it the best 
you can. If you're tired, lie on his desk 


know how the 


or if that’s not possible, fall into the | 


most comfortable pose you can. Remem- 
ber too that by jumbling and mumbling 
your story you’ve a much better chance 
to lose the sale. 

5. Probably the thing you've got to be 


most careful about is not to do or say | 


anything to make your prospect want 
your product. The minute you start 
building a desire for it, you’re sunk as 
far as losing the sale is concerned. The 
best method is the indefinite, uncertain, 
haphazard presentation. This is sure to 
befuddle and bewilder and lose the sale 
quickly. 

6. The five ways outlined above “how 
to lose a sale” cannot be guaranteed. I 
hesitate to name the one sure way, be- 
cause if you were to use it, it would take 
away all the fun. The one sure way, is 
not to make the call. Take yourself out 
of the way of temptation by keeping 
away from all prospects, especially the 
important executives in the business who 
have the say-so about orders. The movies 
are open early in the morning; in case 
you should find yourself on the street 
before lunch time, dive in and hide. You 
won't find any of your prospects in 


there. Weide 


Whether in India or Oklahoma, ice men will 
tell you they favor Frick Equipment because 
it makes the purest, most crystal-clear product 
with the least power and effort. 


Over 200 ice plants in India and 90 in Okla 
homa confirm their opinion. 


Profitable ice-making means continuous day 
and-night operation for months at a time. You 
get that necessary dependability when you 


invest in Frick Air Conditioning, Refrigerating 
or Ice-making Equipment. Get the whole story: 
write 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Here's news about the modern steel 
buildings that allow you to move in 
much sooner after construction 
starts! Just what you want... 
permanent, rigid construction using 
copper-bearing steel or genuine 
Lyonore Metal over a structural 
steel frame, yet may be moved with- 
out loss. Standard or made to 
measure! Weather-tight, fire- and 
lightning-proof! May be insulated 
at our shop if desired. Made by 
old,established firm and recom- 
mended by hun- 
dreds of enthusi- 
astic industrial 
leaders all over 
thecountry! Write 
today — Maryland 
Metal Building 
Co., Balto., Md. 


SEND | 
TODAY 
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For Building, Anti-Trust Treatment 


*é 

N \TIONWIDE SIMULTANEOUS ANTI-TRUST LAW PROS- 
ECUTION” Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold as a remedy for our long-languishing 


has been prescribed by 


building industry. This prescription, which he sub- 
mitted to the Temporary National 
mittee but will apply without further advice from that 
while 


Economic Com- 
body, was accompanied by the opinion that, 
further complications have set in, the disease princi- 
“unreasonable restraint 


industry.” This he 


pally afflicting the patient is 
of trade at every level of the 
finds manifested in such symptoms as high prices, 
stunted growth, and repression of creative vigor. 

On page 14 of this issue, Business Week prints his 
list of “the various combinations which are creating 
the log jam in the building industry.” This is sub- 
mitted as a key to the Doctor’s professional philos- 
ophy—and to his plan of operation—rather than as 
the big answer to that old question: What’s wrong 
with housing? 

For the latter purpose it’s far too good a statement 
of things that can be found wrong, according to free- 
industry, dressed up for 
industry 


market economics, in any 
this campaign in the special terms of the 
under attack. Strip away the terms and you have left 
too many of the old textbook types of trade restraints 
to make it possible for anyone but a trust-buster to 
peculiar problem of building. 


say that here is the 
Arnold’s 


The hot denial of construction men that Mr. 
list constitutes any description of common practice in 
their ranks is not needed to raise doubts that the 
become the 


marginal ailments of all business have 


major disease of this one, whose cure will work a 
(Whether, for all industry, efforts at stabi- 


Arnold’s 


miracle. 
lization and security punishable under Mr. 
laws are signs of disease or of a change of life 


course, another argument.) 


is, of 


aoe BUILDING MEN will raise other questions on 
numerous features of the Assistant Attorney General’s 
list, more than building men will raise eyebrows at one 
point: when they get near the end and note the curi- 
ously disproportionate discretion he has exercised in 
that section of the catalogue of sins devoted to 
“Labor”, from which there is a politic omission of 
any discussion whatever of the notorious part played 
by high wage scales in fixing the high prices which 
he deplores. 

However, there is a broader question which involves 
Mr. Arnold’s whole thesis. This bears on his general 
most effect of the 
their 


conclusion that the important 


building industry’s trade policies has been 


repression of experimental development in housi) 
In common with most of us home bodies, our tru 
buster has apparently had bright dreams about p 
fabricated houses, wrought of strange, new materia|. 
shipped from factories in sections, and assembled 
the lot in the twinkling of an eye. And he is 
persuaded that the 
from the obstructions raised by building men w 
vested interests in going materials and going methods 


thwarting of his hopes results 


ie Is NOT DIFFICULT to believe that he can find 
amples of such obstruction as he probes more deeply 
into the building industry. But there are some othe: 
things to be found at the same time which may hamper 
him in drawing a broad moral, not least among the: 
the fact that some of the most ardent experimenters 
in new housing materials, methods, and designs hay 
been the big factors in the industry whose established 
interests he views with suspicion. If they have con 
cluded that a revolution in housing is not just around 
the corner, this has been largely due to experienc: 
other techniques than that of distribution. Many 
a brave new housing idea has fallen under the impact 
of those very costs that preoccupy the Department of 
Justice, many another before the stubborn conserva 


tism of householders. And if some have required 
drastic reorganization of the industry for their suc- 
cess, it is not so strange that they have had to bid 


The unwieldiness of this industry is 


their time. 
beyond the reach of the law. 

Meanwhile, housing, as never before, is in process 
of evolution. Mr. Arnold not give up his 
dreams and he may even help to make them com 


need 


true as he learns more about the uses and limits of 
his remedies. The building business has every reason 
to wish him luck in whatever he can do to improve its 
health but there are more ways to help along a hous 
ing boom than are dreamed of in any narrow legal or 


price philosophy. 
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